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A YARD FULL OF PRETTY MONEY-MAKERS. 


Nothing on the farm will better repay thoughtful attention than the chickens. ( 
raising should enable each reader to look forward to a yard full of well-grown money makers laierin the season. 
advice and ordered at least one setting of thoroughbred eggs, and that all are following the counsel given each week in our splendidly edited Poultry Department. 
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And special care of the thousands of fluffy little biddies our readers are now 
We onty hope that every subscriber took our 
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T2# SPIRZA is blooming now, its rich profusion of b2autiful white blossoms adking beauty and fragrance to many a 


country yard, and pride and pleasure to many a beauty-loving h .usewife. 


And the Spirzei, like many other of our most 


beautiful flowering plants, once the shrub is planted, requires n» more cae or atteation than a blackjack or an old-field pine, 


and there is no excuse for any home being without such beauty-miking friends. 


We are still intent upon our campaign for 


“More Beauty for Kvery Farm Home for 1908,” and once again, we urge our readers, young and old, meu and wom:n, boys 


and girls, to help us, each of them, to make this true of his own home. 


Even the common morning-glory will transform un- 


sightly fences and outhouses into things of beauty; the showy poppy will grow, if you will just let it, anywhere you drop the 
seed; the madeira vines, and others, as well as the morning-glory itself, will follow the wires or threads you put up, and add 
new beauty to your porch or piazza, while the unsightly washing gully may be checked in its wild and wasteful career and 
made a bower of beauty instead by planting the honey-suckle near its head, with a little human help in checking the washing 


until the honeysuckle gets started—then it will do the rest. 


Let the farmer’s wife and daughter get busy about these things 


right now—it is astonishing to see how quickly the warm May earth will respond to your efforts—and also make the boys and 
Mr. Farmer himself join in the work. And right here we may say that if the women on the farm and the farm girls are not 
reading our “ Home Circle” department every week, they are missing more helpful suggestions, and more good literature gen- 


erally, than they can afford to miss. 


We have printed in this department of late much matter of interest to flower-lovers, and 


it is unfortunate if you have not read all of it, but anyhow, you can start even now and get plenty of seed from the seedsman 


and your neighbors to make-your home ‘ 


poem two weeks ago? 


O for a garden of the olden time, 


Where none but long-familiar flowers grow, 
Where pebbled paths go winding to and 


fro, 


| And honeysuckles over arbors climb! 


a 


‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.”’ 


We wonder, too, if you read our Home Circle 
At any rate, it is worth reading again and taking as an ideal for your 1908 endeavors « 


There would I have sweet mignonettes and , For elfin ears—and daffodillies, too— 


thyme, 
With hollyhocks and dahlias all a-row, 
The hyacinth inscribed with.words of woe, 
The small blue-bell that beats a dainty chime 








The sleepy poppy—and the marigold— 

And ragged-robins, pink and white and blue, 
All these and more I’d have, and back of all 
A thousand roses on a mossy wall! 
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How to Plant Less 


Larger Yields. 





When Pea Seed are Scarce and High, the Danger is That This Great Soil 
Neglected—This Article Tells How You Can 


Improvement Will be 
Get Good Stand and a Large Yi« 


In spite of cowpeas having been | 
grown in the South for one hundred 
and fifty years and of many having 
advocated the growing of more of 
them, also in spite of such a course 
being generally admitted to be pro- 
fitable, there is not one acre in peas 
where there should be ten. Because 
they are good for all kinds of stock 
and for the soil and make large re- 
turns for the labor they require, it 
would seem that the cost of the seed 
must be the principal thing that pre- 
vents their being grown more. Of 
course, the seed could be picked at 
home after the first year, but cotton 
is so absorbing to the average farm- 
er that he neglects to pick pea seed 
most of the time after he has plant- 
ed peas. In 1908, it seems, that by 
the time the purchaser gets pea seed 
delivered, he will be out about three 
dollars a bushel for it. Many plant 
from one to two bushels per acre. 
One bushel per acre will cost three 
dollars, two bushels will cost six dol- 
lars. It almost seems that this year, 
at least, there is going to be some- 
thing of an excuse for not growing 
peas on that basis. 

How to Save from $2.25 to $5.25 Per 
Acre. 


— 


If three-fourths or seven-eighths of 
the seed cost could be saved, what 
excuse could there be for not rais- | 
ing peas? Outside of laziness, it 
seems that there would be little ex- 
cuse. That saving can be made. 
Here is the way: Drill fifteen pounds 
of seed. That is one-fourth of a 
bushel; and at three dollars a bush- 
els will cost only seventy-five cents— 
not three dollars an acre on the one 
bushel seeding or six dollars per acre 
on the two bushel seeding basis. 

But there will not be a large 
enough yield, is an objection that 
will come from many sides. Such a 
conclusion will be one jumped at. It 
will not have the backing of the best 
experience. Careful tests at the Ar- 
kansas Experiment Station indicate 
that about fifteen pounds drilled per 


acre gives the largest amount of hay | 


and of seed per acre. It ought to 
help a man to get convinced, when 
he considers that this kind of seed- 
ing will save him from two dollars 
and twenty-five cents to five dollars 
and twenty-five cents per acre. In 
case of doubt, it is wisdom to try the 
cheaper plan. 
Can I Get a Good Stand? 

The next objection to be made 
will be that, while such light seeding 
might do at other seasons of the 
year, a stand would not be got dur- 
ing the dry period when peas might 
be planted in corn at laying-by time. 
This objection is as weak as the first 
one. The reason peas do not sprout 
is that they do not have moisture 
enough in the soil about them. Sup- 
ply that moisture, and in a dry time 
the fifteen pounds, or the peck, per 
acre will come as near making a 
stand as a much larger quantity har- 
rowed in or even drilled in by an im- 
practical plan. If the corn is fre- 
quently cultivated shallow, the best 
cultivation for the corn will be giv- 
en. That same kind of cultivation 
will keep as much moisture in the 
soil as can be kept in by any plan 
it is practical to use. That means, 
that, while the corn is being culti- 
vated so as to make the most corn, 
moisture is being kept in the ground 
to sprout the peas. 

How to Aid Germination. 

If the drouth is prolonged, the 
amount of moisture kept in the soil 
may still not be very much. It might 
not be enough to sprout peas that 





Pea Seed and Get 





‘Id From a Small Amount of Seed. 


were harrowed in or even drilled in 
by an impractical method. The drill 
might plant the peas deep enough; 
and for that reason would have some 
advantage over harrowing them in, 
but one thing may yet be needed. 
The soil over the peas should be 
pressed firmly about them. That 
makes the drilling practical. It is 
undesirable to cut off the roots of the 
corn. This is a point that is urged 
by good corn growers. But if the 
drill is run down the center of the 
middles, the corn roots will not be 
cut off very seriously as the center 
of the middles are farthest from the 
corn stalks. In dry warm weather, put 
the drill or planter down so that the 
peas are placed two or three inches 
under the surface of the soil. The 
drier the soil, the deeper plant, to 
get the seed close to whatever mois- 
ture there may be. Use a planter 
that has a wheel running over the 
planted seed to firm the soil well. 
This wheel should not be too wide, 
or enough pressure will not come 
just over the seed, where it is 
wanted. 

Why the Soil Should be Pressed. 

Why this pressing of the soil? For 
the same reason that a good garden- 
er firms the soil over the seed when 
planting in dry periods, even when 
he has to use his foot to do the firm- 
ing, and also for the same reason 
that he firms the soil about the roots | 
of plants transplanted. Soil that has | 
been stirred up and then pressed | 
down solid has its particles crowded 
together more and in that condition 
they will draw moisture .more strong- 
ly than the particles of soil not so 
firmed. It alsw is forced into closer 
contact with the seed, so that they 
better absorb moisture and food from 
the soil about them. The firmed soil 
will draw moisture out of other soil 
that may contain a smaller percent- 
age of water than the firmed’ soil 
contains. That is what is meant by | 
the practical drilling of cowpeas in 
dry weather—making the most of 
the moisture that has been kept in 
the soil up to the time that the seed 
are drilled. Pea roots are very vig- 
orous things; and will quickly start |; 
down to lower’ soil levels, where 
there is more water, if they have a 
good start. Peas are not hurt by 
heat and are not very sensitive to 
drouth, but the seed must have the 
moisture necessary to sprout them. 
That is the point that must not be 
overlooked. That is why a wheel 
running on the drill over the seed is 
of so great importance. 

You Cannot Afford to Do Without a 
Drill. 

The drill also puts them deep 
enough into the soil and saves so 
much on the cost of seed. If a man 
cannot afford a drill, his next best 
plan may be to open up the soil deep 
enough with a hoe, drop in the seed, 
then with the foot press the soil over 
them. It will be slow work compared 
with drilling them in, but the saving 
in the seed and improving the 
chance for a stand will be the reward. 
But a man really cannot afford to 
be without a drill. Drills are made 
that will plant almost any crop that 
is planted in rows; and if a drill is 
purchased, it can be used for plant- 
ing cotton (if the particular drill is 
suited to dropping cotton), also corn, 
peas, sorghum, etc., etc., a change 
of plates being made _ for various 
crops and the spacing being adapted 
to the thickness of planting wanted. 
A good planter will very soon pay for 
iaself by saving seed, by getting more 





quickly. One who owns such a 
planter will find it easier to diversi- 
fy his crops, something that is neces- 
sary for permanent success. 

The Pea as a Feed and Soil 
Improver, 

Early in spring, ofcourse, the seed 
should not be planted deep, if the 
soil has enough moisture to spreut 
them when they lie nearer the sur- 
face. The soil will be left much 
richer from the growth of peas, 
whether the vines are used for hay, 
for grazing or for plowing under. 
The best total returns will be got, of 
course, when the vines are eaten by 
stock and the manure goes back to 
the land, since the vines are excel- 
lent feed and the manure is of al- 
most as much value for improving 
the soil ag the vines were originally. 
A large profit will be got from any 
crop that follows next year, what- 
ever disposition may be made of the 
vines. The peas will be worth from 
half as much to fully as much as the 
corn crop, and will not require near- 
ly so much work. They will not in- 
jure the corn enough to speak of, 
by growing in the middles. Their 
long roots will bore down and open 
up the soil, so that later crops of all 
kinds will have land that is, practi- 
cally speaking, partly subsoiled. The 
pea crop is surer than the corn crop. 
Pea hay makes it possible to reduce 
the amount of corn that stock re- 
quires, both when at work and when 
not at work. 

No Landlord Can Afford to Neglect 
Peas. 

The long period throughout which 
cowpeas may be planted is very fa- 
vorable to the grower. As far as 
the northern boundary lines of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and the central east and west 
line through Arkansas, planting may 
be as early as April 1, and as late as 
the middle, perhaps the latter part of 
August, something depending on the 
variety planted. In the northern 
half of Arkansas and in Tennessee 
and North Carolina the first of May 
and the middle of August will come 
nearer marking the limits of the sea- 


sonable period for planting. With 
such small cost of seed and such 


sureness of a stand with the method 
advised, a man who owns the land 
he works cannot afford to neglect 
often to plant cowpeas; and the land 
owner who lets a tenant have land 
on shares, cannot afford to hesitate 
about paying the tenant, if neces- 
sary, to plant peas in what corn may 
be growing on hill land. The extra 
return next year will well remuner- 
ate the land owner. 

If the Lesson Could Only Be Once 

Learned! 

The writer feels that if no good 
deed could be placed to his credit 
during all his life, that the value of 
his work on earth would still be 
higher than that of the average man 
provided that by this present article 
he succeeds in inducing a few thou- 
sand farmers yearly for the remain- 
der of their lives to save most of 
the cost of cowpea seed and to get 
better pea stands and larger yields. 
Once begun, this method of pea 
planting will, as long as they farm, 
persist with those who try it; and 
they will inevitably demonstrate to 
many other thousands of farmers 
who happen to be their neighbors, 
that soil can be improved very fast 
at trifling cost. When learned, the 
lesson and its wonderful value will 
not be forgot. 


INFORMATION 
REGARDING 


AGOOD FARM 


forsale. Not particular about location. 
Wish to hear from owner only who will 
sell direct to buyer. Give price. descrip- 
tion, and state when possession can be 
had. Address, P. Darbyshire, Box 1337, Rochester N. Y. 





regular stands, and by doing work 


Se — 


BEST FOR 
ALL AXLES 





REASE 


You will make more trips, 
draw bigger loads, save un- 
due wear on box and axle, 
and keep the hard-working 
horse in better shape by an 
occasional application of Mica 
Axle Grease. Nothing like it 
to take the painful, heavy, 
downward drag out of a big 
load. Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. 
STANDARD 

OIL COMPANY 





Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company : 


36 Bay Street, East 
SAVANNAH, GBORGIA 


Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 














Gibbes “Perfection” Shingle Mill 





Cuts all sizes and lengthsof shingles. Perfectly 
rigid frame. Case hardencd arbor and self-oiling 
boxes, Steady movement. Roller Bearing Carriage. 
Automatic tilt. Side-lever adjustment. Each Shin- 
gle Mill thoroughly tested before shipping. Par- 
ticulars for the asking. 

GIBBES MACHINERY CoO., 
Sellers of ‘“‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,” All kinds 


% Box 1280, Columbia, S. C. 


























ANYBODY CAN RUN 
THIS ENGINE 


It’s not the toy kind, but 
a great worker on little 
fuel. 


Write for 
Free Engine 
Book 


and let us prove to you 
that for good, dependable 
service at all kinds of 
power jobs and in all weathers, the 


s s 
N 
Badger Gasoline -Engine 
has noequal. All types and sizes, 2% to50-H.P. 
don’t Tate unsupported claims. We send proofs. bse 
can't afford to make a mistake in buying an engine. ail 
great engine book will keep you from it. All styles, 
purpose Badgers. A postal brings the book. 


C P. &J.LAUSON CO., $4930th St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Local and Travelling Agents Wanted ! 
Men of good habits experienced in farm work. 


students and others. Liberal terms, profitable 
work. Write for catalogue and terms. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., - Pomona, N. ©: 
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For a State-Wi 





de StocK Law. 


Some Reasons Why North Carolina Should Have a No-Fence Law Ap- 
plying to the Whole State. 


Messrs. Editors: Pardon me for | 
calling the attention of the farmers | 
and of the well wishers of the pro- 
gress of our State to the importance 
of the stock or no fence law, as it 
will soon be time to begin to make 
selections for our representatives. 
Our State will be advanced or re- 
tarded just in proportion to the class 
of men whom we send to represent | 
us. If we are wise in making our 
selection, we will prosper in propor- 
tion. If we leave this important | 
matter to the ringsters and pea-nut 
politicians, we will suffer as we have 
in the past. 


Stock Running at Large Means Scrubs 
and No Milk and Butter. 


What we need is men who are hon- 
est and will dare to do their duty, 
and there is nothing that they can 
do to advance the interest of our 
State more than to give us a stock | 
or no-fence law for the entire State. | 
It is a well-known fact’ that the | 
scrubby cattle, and the piney woods | 
rooter in those counties which they | 
are permitted to run at large do not) 
bring in revenue enough to their | 
owners to pay for keeping up the) 
fences around their farms, to say | 
nothing of the timber, the young} 
forest, that is destroyed.- Besides, | 
when they are ready to fatten it is| 
worth one of them to get it so it} 
can be put upon the market, and 
even then they bring the lowest 
price. | 

You will not find any milk and | 
butter in the territory where the) 
stock is permitted to run at large, | 
and with few exceptions you will find | 
that the so-called farmers rarely | 
make enough meat for their own use, | 
while you will find in the section | 
where they have stock law, almost | 
every farmer with his one or two} 
selected cows, well supplied with | 
milk and butter, his hogs in his pas- 
ture or lot keeping fat on as little 
as it would take to keep them from 
dying if they were allowed to run in 
the woods. The former without dis- 
ease, the latter the distributors of 
disease, destroying his neighbors’ 
stock without reward or profit to 
his owner. 


Hindrance to Desirable Immigrants. 


One of the greatest drawbacks we 
are confronted with to-day in secur- 
ing the best immigrants from the 
Northwest is our present mode of let- 


ting our stock run at large. I have 
had some of the best farmers to say 
that they would not have a farm at 
any price where the stock is permit- 
ted to run at large, as the expense 


| of keeping up his fences and waste 
| of timber, with his stock liable to 


catch disease from those running at 
large, made the expense too great for 
farming to be profitable. It is only 
an imaginary evil in the thoughts of 
those who think it would work a 
hardship upon the poor man. To 
prove this, let any of those who 
doubt it go into a territory where 
they have the stock law and see if 
they can find any one who would go 


| back to the old style of letting the 


stock run at large, and I am sure 
they will be convinced that it is all 
imagination when they thoroughly 
investigate for themselves. 


No-Fence Law Would Increase Value 
of Pine Lands, 


If we are given the no-fence law, 
in ten years you will see all of our 
waste places in the sandy belt of our 
State with a growth of long leaf pine 
that will be capable of producing 
turpentine and rosin by the patent 
box system that would bring the 
owners more revenue each year than 
the land would bring to-day upon the 
markets. Besides it will restore our 
seasons, which are becoming a se- 
rious problem owing to the fact that 
it is either too wet or too dry, caus- 


|ed by the destruction of the forest 


by careless timbermen, often follow- 
ed by fire for the benefit of a few 
cattle that are not worth what is 
destroyed by such abuse on a few 
acres of land. Then comes the piney 
woods rooter to nip in the bud, as 
well as root up and eat the tap root 
of the young pine, which completely 
destroys it. 

As it is now those counties that 
have no-fence law are discriminated 
against and are put to expense to 
keep up the fence between adjoining 
counties, and if they wish to ship 
out any beef cattle they have to 
Overcome opposition because they 
come from a section where the stock 
is permitted to run at large. To 
avoid this discrimination it is to 
every county’s interest in the State 
to work for a general no-fence law 
throughout the entire length and 
breadth of North Carolina. 

B. FEF. KSITH. 





Wilmington, N. C. 





Stronger Teams and Better Plows. 


“More Heavy Teams and More Two-Horse Plows,” is the Good News 
From All Over the South. 


Reports just receiv-d from our 
field agents are very enthusiastic 
over the rapid progress that is being 
made along agricultural lines. 

One agent in Southern Arkansas 
wrote: ‘“‘More heavy mules and more 
two-horse plows have been ordered 
this winter and spring in our section 
of the State than during the whole 


period of the settlement of this coun- | 


try up to this date.’’ Another letter 
from Mississippi makes practically 
the same statement, which shows 
that the doctrine of stronger teams 


and better plows, so as to do more | 


and better work in a day is being 
widely accepted by the people. 


las the quantity per acre decreased. 
| Further it was shown that it did not 
|pay, as a rule, to raise cotton, even 
jat 10 cents per pound, unless more 
|than one-quarter of a bale per acre 
|ecould be produced and there is no 
|great margin in cotton, under pres- 
/ent conditions of labor, even at one- 
|third of a bale per acre. 
We, therefore, join in the cry, 
| ‘*More teams and stronger’ teams, 
| more implements and better imple- 
|ments, and higher average yield for 
| the cotton and the corn crops.” 

S. A. KNAPP, 

Special Agent in Charge. 

Washington, D. C., 


The full significance of this is that | 


when people are prepared to do work | 
more rapidly they will do it also a| 


good deal better, which, of course, 
results in greatly increasing the 
crops and the profits. Four years 
ago we made an estimate from reports 
of eight thousand farmers as to the 
cost of raising cotton and it was 
found that the cost greatly increased 





Messrs. Editors: I happened to run 
|across one of your papers and am 
| very much pleased with it. I enclose 
| my subscription for it for one year. 
'T have bought 16,000 cabbage plants 
and about 40 sittings of eggs from 
your advertisers since reading this 
one copy.—J. C., Henderson Co.,N. C. 





asphalt That is the 


best in the world. 


Write for Bock 58 and samples. 


New York 





Is your roof waterproof to stayP Not 
unless your roofing is made of natural 


only material which 


gives a roof resisting, lasting life. 


(Senasco 


Ready Roofing 
is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the 


Ask any progressive dealer for Genasco. See that you get what 
you ask for, if you want to be sure your roof will stay waterproof. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


Chicago 











Messrs. Editors: 
department of the South Carolina 


largest yields of cotton and corn on 
one acre as follows: 
Largest yield of corn on one acre 
—first prize, $50; second prize, $25. 
Largest yield of cotton on one acre 
—first prize, $50; second prize, $25. 
The State Department of Agricul- 
ture also offers a prize of $300 for 
the largest yield of corn on one acre. 
In addition to the above prizes, 
the Coe-Mortimer Company Offers 
$200 each for the largest yield of 
cotton or corn on one acre, the 
Planters’ Fertilizer and Phosphate 
Company offer $100 each for the 
largest yield of cotton or corn on 





one acre and the Armour Fertilizer 
Company offer $100 for the largest 
yield of cotton on one acre. 
companies will probably offer prizes 
later on, as they have been requested 
to swell the list of these special 
prizes. 


Conditions and Entries. 


In competing for the prizes offered 


but in the contest for the special 
prizes offered by the fertilizer com- 
panies he must use only the brands 


and must not use any stable manure, 
compost, cottonseed or any other. 
Entries should be sent to A. W. Love, 
Secretary of the South Carolina State 
Fair, Columbia, S. C., and when send- 
ing entries for the special prizes the 
contestants must send certificate from 


chased. Any 


or from the companies offering the 
specials. 


Rules of the Contest. 


The rules governing the contests 
of the Fair Society are as follows: 

Land.—On acre to be measured at 
time of planting by three disinterest- 
ed farmers, and again when crops 
are harvested; the same parties also 
to superintend the harvesting and 
weighing of the crop in the field, and 
shall make affidavit under oath to the 
| facts. The corn is to be shucked, 
‘and yield to be reported in the num~ 
/ ber of pounds of corn in the ear pro- 
duced on the acre. Report on yield 
of cotton to be made in number of 





Other | 


by the State Fair, the contestant may | 
use any fertilizer material he wishes, | 


of fertilizers sold by that company | 


their dealers showing that certain | 
brands of fertilizer have been pur- | 
further information | 
may be obtained from the Secretary | 
at Columbia; Dr. Wade Stackhouse, | 
Dillon; Maj. R. M. Pegues, Kollock, | 


Corn and Cotton Prizes in South 
Carolina. 


The Prizes Aggregate $450 for the Best Yield of Cotton and $550 for Best 
Yield of Corn on One Acre—The Conditions of the Contests. 


The field crop| pounds of seed cotton produced on 


the acre. For either of these con- 


State Fair is offering prizes for the | tests an entry must be made on or 


|before October 24, 1908. This en- 
| try shall consist in notifying the Sec- 
|retary in writing. No consideration 
|of any return of yield will be had un- 
| less these rules are complied with. 
History.—The contestants shall re- 
| port to the Secretary of the Society 
ithe character of the soil and sub- 
| soil on which the test is made, the 
| kind of crop grown on the land the 
|year preceding, the kind of plows 
used, and the depth and manner of 
|preparing the land, the kind and 
| quantity of fertilizer applied, and the 
|cost of same, and the manner of ap- 
plication. Variety of seed planted, 
the manner of planting, the width 
of rows and distance in the drill, im- 
plements used, and depth and man- 
|ner of cultivation, and the total cost 
|of- preparation, planting, and culti- 
vation. 


| Exhibits.—Exhibits must be made 
during the Fair of at least five bush- 
els of corn, and of ten stalks as it 
grew in the field from each acre in 
competition. Each contestant for 
cotton prize must exhibit five stalks 
of cotton from the field, and at least 
twenty-five pounds of seed cotton. 

Award of prize in corn contest to 
| be made at time of State Fair. Entry 
|/must be made in cotton contest, as 
|above noted, but prize will not be 
|}awarded to successful contestant un- 
til January ist, as all cotton pro- 
| duced on the acre cannot be gather- 
ied by October 24th. The Secretary 
'of the State air will send check for 
prize in cotton contest on January 
1st. 


Prizes for Other Field Crops. 


Besides the above prizes for the 
largest yields, the State Fair offers 
|/many valuable prizes for samples of 
field crops and for the best exhibit 
from one farm in the State, the first 
prize for this is $50 and the second 
prize $25, and for the best county 
exhibit $100. 

With all these handsome prizes of- 
fered, and more to be offered, it is 
safe to say that South Carolina will 
continue to hold her place at the top 
of the list for the largest yields of 
farm products in the United States, 
and that the Field Crop Department 
at the next State Fair will be a reve- 
lation to many of the visitors. 

JAS. A. HOYT. 

Columbia, S. C. 
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Letter Carriers. 





DIRECTORY: 
Cc. U. MONDAY, President, ASHEVILLE 
SION H. ROGERS, Vice-Pres.., MONROE 


J. M. BALLARD, Sec. and Treas., NEWTON 


Next State Convention mects in Wil- 
mington, July 3d and 4th. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 











LETTER FROM SECRETARY BAL- 
LARD. 
Insurance Feature Should be Dis- 
cussed and the Work of Organi- 
zation Pushed Actively. 


To the Rural Carriers and the As- 
sociation: One of the first articles 
in our National Constitution clearly 
states that the objects and purposes 
of this Association shall be ‘‘Frater- 
nal, and for the study and adoption 
of the best methods of performing 
the duties of the Rural Free Delivery 
Service, to seek improvement in the 
cordition of all its members and to 
co-operate at all times with the De- 
partment for the advancement of the 
Rural Service. 


Do You Want an Insurance Feature? 

In other words, we as an organi- 
zation should be bound together in 
bonds of brotherly love. We should 
not forget to aid a brother in distress, 
and should be willing to go a little 
out of our way to render a kindness 
to a fellow carrier. Let me add right 
here that we should also have an in- 
surance feature to protect from sick- 
ness or disability from any cause, 
and I would urge upon the County 
organizations to put that down on 
their programme for discussion on 
May 30th, and send their delegates 
instructed as to whether they favor 
insurance and the kind, etc. With 
insurance, many carriers would join 
who under other conditions would 
not do so. In doing so, we will be 
complying with the constitution, 
seeking to improve the condition of 
our members. 


Higher Salaries Not the Main Object. 

I do not believe as perhaps many 
believe; that the primary object of 
our organization is to bring about 
higher salaries for rural carriers. No, 


we are not organized for that 
purpose; but we are organized 
to co-operate with the Depart- 


ment for the advancement of 
the service, to study and adopt 
the best methods of perform- 
ing the duties of the service, and .o 
seek to improve our condition as car- 
riers. And any carrier who has no 
other object in view, and who does 
not seek improvement in the ser- 
vice, and co-operate with the De- 
partment for betterment in che con- 
dition of the rural carriers, should 
not join the Association, as such men 
would not be of very much service 
to: it: 
Merit Will Be Properly Recognized. 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Mr. Degraw, told us in Atlan- 
ta that President Lindsay at the in- 
stance of the Association had proved 
to him, before the last raise, that 
the salary was inadequate, hence a 
recommendation for increase, and 
Congress did the res:. I do not wish 
to be understood as being opposed 
to a raise, but I am opposed to this 
clamoring and complaint when there 
is no use of it. On the other hand, 
when we have brought our service 
up to the proper standard of excel- 
lence, and demonstrated a desire io 
become more efficient public servants, 
and when we as an organization 
have co-operated with the Depart- 


ment for the advancement of the ser- 


| 
With Our Rural be our routes, 


vice, and have increased the business 
then, and only then, 
will we have merited a be.ter wage. 


Increase Your Membership. 

It seems strange to me that so 
many carriers are not members of | 
the Association, when they have been 
appealed to so often, and asked to 
assist in the work which is of so 
much importance to us all. Now, 
Brother Carrier, you who are already | 
members, let me say to you that the | 


North Carolina Association holds an 


enviable position among her sister 
States and her destiny is in your 
hands. Many of you have not done 
what you could have done to build 
up the organization, and to those | 
who are not members let me ask | 
you kindly to join in with us and 
help us in this great work. The ad- 
mission fee is one dollar until July; 
after that time one dollar and fifty 
cents ($1.50), according to amend- 
ment of constitution and by-laws. 


Call a Meeting and Organize. 
Counties not organized are ear- 
nestly requested to call a meeiing at 
once. Information cheerfully given. 
Constitutions and by-laws as amend- | 
ed at Durham last July are on hand 


ready for distribution free. 
and post yourself upon the princi- 
ples of our organization. 
rush of business I may have over- 


Get one | 


THE CHEAPEST 


looked some matters of importance, | 


and may have neglected to answer | 
|some communications. 


If so, it is 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
| facilities, 


““S FARM LANDS 


and all considered— 


of tie Reatt, Y will ie ia | ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


|rect all such mistakes when brought | 
| to my notice. 


So, let us get busy and | 
keep everlastingly at it. 
Yours for service, 
J. M. BALLARD, 
Secretary. 
Newton, N. C. 





Benefited in Every Instance. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been a 
silent reader of your most valuable 


{paper for 20 years, and will say it is 


the best paper I ever read yet. It is 


ithe poor man’s friend and the rich 


man’s guide. Will say to Prof. Mas- 


/sey that I am trying some of his ad- 


vice along the line of gardening and 
like it very much. Iam trying all of 
the good things that I am able to 
try. I am benefited in every instance. 
H.C: S: 
Nash Co., N. C. 








Chickens to Children, and 


. 


Messrs. Editors: For a_ long 
time now I have been.a sorghum 
“crank.” I have been farming 


for twenty years and have tried 
many kinds of plants for forage, but 
have yet to find anything better than 
sorghum. I plant it in rows for early 
and late green feed and sow broad- 
cast for hay, and find it pays me 
better than anything I plant. 





Very Hardy and Easy to Grow. 
It is the hardiest forage plant 
ever tried. It will come through a 
leng dry or wet spell and make a} 
crop when peas would be a failure. | 
Of course I prefer nice, well- -cured |) 
peavine hay. It is some richer in} 
protein and perhaps the peas leave | 
the land in better condition than | 
does sorghum, but peas are high in| 
price, and not many farmers will) 
sow very many bushels at $3 per| 
bushel (but I hope they will plant | 
enough for seed for next year). Sor- | 
ghum seed can be bought for $1.25) 
to $1.50 per bushel, and one bushel 
per acre is enough to sow broadcast | 
for hay. On rich, moist soil we of-| 
ten get two cuttings, but prefer | 
medium land and one cutting, as on) 
very rich soil it is apt to fall down 
badly, besides growing too rank and 
large to cure quickly. 


| 
| 


To Grow and Make Sorghum Hay. 


For hay, I break land with two- 


harrow. Sow 
very shallow, 
with drag. 
and dough stage I cut with mowing 
machine and let lie one day; then 
rake into windrows and let lie one 
day. Then put up in small high 
stacks—about twelve to fifteen stacks 
to two-horse load. If the weather is 


seed and cut again 
then smooth down 


until cured. If it rains, let it rain; 
it won’t hurt sorghum hay much if | 
well stacked. I find sorghum much | 
easier cured than peavines. 


Don’t Sow With Peas. 


As to sowing peas and sorghum 
together, I will say I quit that plan 
several years ago. I found that when 
[ sowed sorghum thick enough to 
make small stalks it would choke 
out the peas, and when sown thin 








“I Feed It,” Says Mr. W. R. Craig, 


horse plow and double cut with disc | 


When seed are in milk| 


| ae —— Every Farmer Should Have His Own Thresher 
== = 


fair let stay in the field a week, or| 


enough not to injure the peas the} 
stalks would grow too large and the|' 


Sow Some Sorghum for Forage. 





“to Everything on the Farm From 
All Eat It and Do Well.”’ 


peas would climb and twine around 
them so the hay was very hard to 
handle. I could not get it in the 
barn—or out, for that matter. I 
now sow peas and sorghum sepa- 
rate. 


For Green Feed. 


For feeding green, I plant with 
corn planter in rows prepared and 
fertilized as for cotton. For hogs, 


|I thin in order to make large stalks; 
|for mules, 


horses and cows do not 
thin at all, as I want small stalks. 
It is easier to masticate. I feed 
green sorghum from June to Novem- 
ber and when frost threatens, cut 
| and shock. Being cool, it keeps 
moist and sweet a long time. But 


|if cut and shocked in hot weather it 


will not keep in good condition long. 
I begin feeding green sorghum when 


|/in full head and feed very little ata 


time and increase gradually till 1 


| give all the stock will eat. 


I find that cows fed on sorghum 
will give more and sweeter milk and 
| butter. Mules will do light work on 
| sorghum alone and hogs will fatten 
on it. I have been raising and feed- 
ing sorghum for many years and 
have never had an animal sick from 
eating it. I feed it to everything on 
|the farm from chicken to children, 
j}and all eat it and do well. 


W. R. CRAIG. 
Lee Co., N. C. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser. the dairyman and general farmer, 
| The South has quick and cheap rail access to 

| the greatest markets in America. 

‘he South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 

Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions “f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 


part of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
facturer, and b man lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 





Farming. 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping: Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, ene 
year ($1.00), and“ Practical Farm- 
ing’? ($1.50), both for $2.25. 








Seashore Farm for Sale! 


One hundred and fourteen acres, forty acres 
cleared, in very good state of cultivation. Good 
barn and stables. good water, tine view to the 
sea. Good neighborhood, near to church and 
school house. Terms easy. For further infor- 
mation inquire of 1. M. PARKER, 

Shallotte, N, C,, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 7. 


’ ENT AND RED 
STEEL REINFORCED M4 997-3. 


Galvanized steel frame. Continuous’ 
opening. Safe ladder. How to Build. 

























| 


“Little Giant” 


wheat, rye, oats, rice, flax, barley, kaffir corn and grass seeds. 
threshing cow peas and for ie ‘pulling’ F peanuts. 
H. P. Gs isoline Rngine. 
Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Saw Machines,etc. Send for FREE catalogue. 
HEERNER & SONS, 45 Broad &t., Lansdale, Pa. 





Thresher runs with light power and will clean all kinds of grain— 
Attachments for 
Made in three sizes—for 3, 6 and & 


Any power can be used. We also make Level- Tread Powers, 








| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


*. 
Write us immediately for 
prices and full information. 









UR PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR for handling * 
cotton is the best thing ever invented in the 
whole world’s history for that purpose. Your 


cotton should be perfectly cleaned of leaf, trash and 
dirt. It should be put up in neat bales, and the 
machinery should be the simplest and easiest to operate. 

We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator under the Murray 
Patents, the Murray Cleaning Feeder and Double Screw 
Press. Theoutfit does all these things with absolute perfec- 
tion, and it is the simplest made. We buildthe engine that 
goes with it, and are responsible for the successful, satis- 
factory operation of the whole, 





LIDDELL CO., Charlotte, N.C. 
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2o Plow Handle Talks. 


a 








Will Some of Our Readers Answer? 


Messrs. Editors: I would like to} 
know through your valuable paper, | 
if there is anything besides a trap 
you can use in mole runs to destroy | 
or kill them, or make them leave. 

MRS. B. F. LANE. 

Franklin Co., N. C. 





profit in Improved Breeds of Swine. | 


Messrs. Editors: I have an Essex | 
sow that has dropped 31 pigs the| 
last 16 1-2 months and will farrow | 
again August 20th. I have sold from | 
the 
enough (9) for our family use. We 
never buy any meat, but raise our 
own hog and hominy at home. 

T. W. SECREST. 


x 


sn. C. 


Lancaster Co., 





Some One Should Advertise Shetland 
Ponies. 


Messrs. Editors: Can you put me 
in correspondence with some one in 
the State -who has Shetland ponies 
for sale? I want to buy two mares 
and a stallion. Please ask through 
your paper for some one to adver- 
tise them. 

G. M. CHAPMAN, 

Rutherford Co., N. C. 





Handling a Wagon-Bed. 


Mr. A. F. Smith inquires about 
handling a wagon-bed. In a good 

wagon or implement shed, where a 
wagon should be kept, a small wind- 
lass may be used. If this cannot be 
done, two pieces of 2x4 about four 
feet long may be set up on four posts 
in some convenient place to form a 
skeleton table on which to lay the 
wagon-bed. These 2 x 4’s should be 
about the same distance apart as the 
axles of the wagon and extend up 
about four and one-half feet from 
the ground. One man can easily 
transfer the wagon bed to this frame 
or back again to the wagon, with 
very little lifting. If the table is 
built next to a barn or stable, only 
twe posts are required, one end of 


the cross-pieces being nailed to the | 


wall of the barn or stable. 
CHAS. M. SCHERER. 





Breeders Should Show Their Birds. 


Messrs. Editors: If the breeders 
of fancy poultry in our 


and eggs for 


the people what they have and prove | 
birds and | 
having them do well in their hands) 


to them by showing their 


instead of advertising Smith’s or 
Brown’s strain, they would do a 
much better business. It is quality 
that sells and not cheap prices seated 
stock of unproven merit. 

W. C. TAYLOR. 


Fresh Vegetables All the Year Round. 


jagree with him that there is no rea- 
|son, except indisposition 
|mean sickness, but the other kind), 
|why farmers or other householders 


| vegetables from January list to De- 


31 pigs $60.50 worth and kept) 


section, and | 
especially those that are selling stock 
hatching would show | 


Messrs. Editors: I wish to express 
my appreciation of Prof. Massey’s 
article in regard to gardening, corn 
beans, tomatoes, etc., till frost. I 


(I don’t 


should not have a supply of fresh 


cember 31st, or in other words all 
the year round. 


I will say (not in the spirit of 
boasting) that I began housekeeping 
in 1870, and there has not been a 
day since that I could not have fresh 
| vegetables from my garden, even in 
|mid-winter. Here is a list of the 
|vegetables that I had on the first 
iday of April (when Prof. Massey’s 
article appeared), viz: winter cab- 
bage, both fall and spring grown 
salad, onions, old and new, Irish po- 
tatoes, late crop, lettuce, radishes, 
asparagus and celery. And now (May 
1st) I have the same, minus the win- 
ter cabbage (but new ones heading 
nicely) and can add garden peas and 
strawberries, and in a case of urgent 
necessity a few small new crop Irish 


potatoes. Will say that I am no 
trucker; but a practical amateur gar- 
dener, a “garden crank,’ if you 
choose. J. Y. SAVAGE. 


Halifax Co., N. C. 





Designs for Dairy Buildings. 


Stockmen wishing to get plans and 
designs for dairy buildings should 
write Mr. Ed. H. Webster, Chief of 
the Dairy Division for Circular 131 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and copies may be obtained free of 
charge on application to the Bureau, 
at Washington, D. C. 


The designs published are for a 
stable for 24 cows, a Southern stable 
for 20 cows, two-story stables for 24, 
50, and 100 cows, a stable with milk 
house for 36 cows, a combination 
barn for 26 cows, silos of various 
types, dairy houses, an ice house 
with milk room, a creamery for 
| whole milk, and a creamery for city 
|combination service. Details of con- 
| Struction of stalls and stanchions are 
|also shown. Write to the address 
‘indicated and ask for Circular 131, 
\“Designs of Dairy Buildings.” 








How The Progressive Farmer Works 
Its Way. 


Messrs. Editors: Enclosed find 
;one dollar to pay for paper one year, 
ias I see my time is out. I only took 
it for six months at first, but like it 
so well will try it a year this time. 
LAFAYETTE RAWLS. 

Carrsville, Va. 





Advertise Your Ss 


Progressive Farmer Readers Are Wanting Them, 
in This Paper Will Put You in Touch With Buyers. 


Messrs. Editors: Can you tell me | 


where I can find potato plants or'| 


C. M. TYSON. 
N. C. 


slips? 
Randolph Co., 





Messrs. Editors: 


GASTON WALKER. 
C. 


them. 
Warren Co., N. 








Messrs. Editors: 


gressive Farmer. We are 


Will you please 
give the address of some one who 
sells potato slips, as I would like to 
correspond with one who can supply 


You will please 
tell us where we can buy sweet pota- 
to slips in the next issue of The Pro- 
a reader | 


weet Potato Slips. 


and an Advertisement 


of your paper and think it is doing 
| more to educate the farmers how to 
i|farm than any paper that comes into 
| this section. 

R. D. NALLY & SONS. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 


Messrs. Editors: Kindly put my 
name on your subscription list for 
twelve months. Send me bill and I 
will remit. Please give me name of 
someone whom I can get potato slips 
from. I understand I will have no 
trouble to find plenty of them in 
your country. 

R. V. BRAWLEY. 

Tredell Co., N. C. 





LIKES THE WILLIAMSON PLAN. 
Mr. Blue Has Trebled His Corn Yield | 
by it, and Much Prefers the Small- 


er Stalk it Produces. 


Messrs. Editors: I was a little 
surprised to note that the William- 
son Plan of growing corn was not a 
greater success than it proved to be. 
I have been planting corn by this 
plan for the last two years and have, | 
I think, been very successful. The} 
first year I only planted one acre to} 
corn by this plan. To this acre I 
put 400 pounds of 8—3—=3 fertilizer 
and seventy-five pounds nitrate of so- 
da. On this acre I produced twenty- 
eight bushels of corn. Last year I 
put ten acres in corn by this plan, 
using the same amount of fertilizer 
that I did on the first acre and made 
forty bushels to the acre, or 400 
bushels on the ten acres. . The fer- 
tilizer I put around this corn only 
cost me $7.95 per acre. 


This land formerly produced only 
from twelve to fifteen bushels to the 
acre. With only $7.95 worth of fer- 
tilizer I have raised the production 
of corn from fifteen to forty bush- | 
els per acre. | 
I favor the Williamson Plan for 
three or four different reasons. (1) 
The corn is not so hard to cut and| 
shock. (2) It will cure out quicker. 
(3) You can haul it to barn and 
peak away with less trouble, as it 
is not so long when cut as other 
corn. (4) It makes much better 
feed when it is shredded as the 
stover contains not so much pith 
and hard woody outside as in case 
of larger stalks. 





ut 
I have eight acres put to corn this 
year by this Williamson Plan. And} 
with a moderately good season, I am 
sure of forty bushels per acre. I be- 
lieve five years from now the great- 
est portion of Moore County, espe- 
cia-ly the sand-hill regions, will be 
making thirty to forty bushels of 
corn by the Williamson Plan. 
N. C. BLUE. 

N:. CG; 





Moore County, 





My ad. that has recently expired 
in your paper brought good returns. 
—Spottswood Burwell, Jr., Kittrell, 
N.C; 


The New Century 


Automatic Gate. 





Can be opened or closed from your wagon or 
horse by asmall child. Don’t have to get out 
in the mud and soil yourclothes. Saves tlme, 
Saves trouble. Prevents runaways. A model 
of simplicity, durability and cheapness. No 
springs, no castings, no hinges, no cog-wheels. 
no wood, all steel, no sagging, no dragging. So 
simple, so easy, No harness, and almost no 
machinery, nothing to wear out, nothing to 
break, nothing to be getting out of fix as other 
automatic gates are noted for. Is not affected 
by drifting or deep snow, ice, sleet or wind; al- 
ways ready for use. and will last a lifetime. 
Was awarded gold medal from three world's 
fairs, Has no equal. If there is no agent in 
your community or your hardware man is not 
handling our gate, please write the 


NEW CENTURY STEEL, WIRE AND IRON WORKS, 
Baltimore, Md. 





Distribute Insecti- 
cides & Fungicides 
in Dust Form. 


NO WATER TO HAUL 


m LEGGETT'S 
fp CHAMPION 


Leggett’s Dusters 








THE CHAMPION 
and Little Giant 


dust potatoes or tobac- 
co as fast as you walk. 
These are well known 
tobacco dus.ers. 


THE BEETLE 
Potato Duster (Horse 
Power) dusts 4 rows. 

Spray Calender gives 
concise information with name of nearest 
agent. Mailed on request. 


WOOD, STUBBS & CO., :: Louisville, Kentucky. 

















HAMPSHIRE AND SOUTHDOWN RAM LAMBS‘ 


August delivery. Weight 100 to 130. Pedi- 
grees if desired. Sired by best rams to be had 
in England. Any number or age, either sex. 
Mated for best results. No akin. Prices run 
from $11 to $20each. $20 to $50 pair. Get your 
order in at once, before all are contracted, 
which usually happens with the stock by June 
Ist. 

BURKE’S GARDEN CATTItE COMPANY, 
Shipp'rg Point, Tazewell Va 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD JACK FOR SALE ! 


Will deliver anywhere in the 
State for Two Hundred Dollars. 


R. H. W. BARKER, STANLEY, N. C. 
ROSE AND ~ C. RHODE ISLAND REDS, White Wyan- 

dottes. S. C. B. Leghorns, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Eggs at $1.00 per 15, $1.75 per 30, $2.75 
50. $5 00 per 190. Nostock for sale, Valley View 
Poultry Yards, J. D, Glick, Prop., Route 1, 











Box 41, Dayton, Va. 








Money Made by Every 





USING THE IMPROVED RANEY CANNING OUTFITS. 


The Raney Canner Company, 


Member of the Family. 


Te O 
Fy N can afford to be 

without one of Our 
Canners The work 
is pleasant and easy, 
and we tell you how 
to put up the finest 
class of canned goods 
in the world. You 
can use themin your 
nome or sell them 
on the market for 
the highest prices. 

Our Canners ex- 
cell in every point 
of real value. 

.We sell all sizes, 
i prices from $5.00 up. 
Also cans, labels and 
everything used in 
the canning busi- 
i ness. 

Send for our cata- 
log and learn all 
particulars. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 











Ghe T. G. 


TABLES. Needs 


trees. 
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PATENTED APRIL 25TH, 1899. 


A demonstrated success for canning FRUITS AND VEGE- 


time fuel and labor. 
For circular and price address 


WILSON CANNER COMPANY, 


COCHRAN, GEORGIA. 


WILSON CANNER 








neither Cook Stove nor Furnace. Saves 


Can be used within doors or out under 
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Use A 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame 0il Cook-Stove 












Because it’s clean. 








Becauseit’s econom- 






Because it saves 
time. 





ical. is Ob | / 5 



























cooking results. 
Because its flame 

can be regulated 

instantly. 


Because it gives best ) 


Because it will not overheat your kitchen. 
Because it is better than the coal or wood stove. 
Because it is the perfected oil stove. 


For other reasons see stove at your dealer’s, 
or write our nearest agency. 


Made in three sizes and fully warranted. 










your dealer’s. 


STAND 
es 









b 
“Rayo Lomps ha 


with latest improved burner. Made of brass throughout 
and beautifully nickeled. An ornament to any room, 
whether library, dining-room, parlor or bedroom. Every 
lamp warranted. Write to our nearest agency if not at 


steady light, simple construction 
and absolute safety. Equipped 


OL COMPANY 
ORPORATED) 





WHEN YOU FIRST 
KNEAD THE DOUGH 


William Tell Flour 


You can immediately see the 
unusual high quality of the 
flour, and distinguish its 
superiority over the general 
run of cheap flours now on 
the market. 











William Tell Flour 





Is the highest grade flour made—pure, clean, 


and wholesome. For 
for it. Made by 


sale everywhere. Ask 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio 
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Are especially adapted for the’ Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why it is the best. We will place a 
gg eer home on trial and take your 
ce) nstrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO. 








MADE FOR SERVICE 


IN THE ROUGHEST WEATHER 
AND GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 


S\. W. 
c.4 AATERPROOF 


<OWER’s 







SH BRAND ; 
POMMEL 
\o SLICKERS 
$350 


This trade mark 
and the word 
TOWER on the 





NEW HAVEN, :: CONNECTICUT 


ARE YOU IN LOVE? 








Our post cards will help you, 16in series-only | 


15c. Send them to your boy or girl friends, and 
they will never forget you. 32 for 25c. 


H. N. HORNER, 
Pox 164, - - - - Raleigh, N. C. 





buttons distin- 
guish this high 
grade slicker from 
the just as good 
aie brands 


CAN? 














| When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C, 


THE HOME CIRCLE 

















She Rhodora. 








In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, -+ 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the redbird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 


Rhodora! 


if the sages ask thee why 


This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being; 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew; 
But in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The selfsame power that brought me there brought you. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 








Ca:ing for the Baby Through the Hot 
Summer Months. 


Dr. Freeman's Helpful Talk for Mothers on the Proper Care, Feeding, 
and Doctoring of Their Little Ones Through the Trying Hot Weather 


of Summer. - 


By Dr. H. F. Freeman. 


The hot months are coming on 
now soon and with them the troubles 


mothers have with their children. I} 
would be glad to tell each mother | 


just what to do to keep her children 
healthy all this summer. There are 
lots of things each mother can do 
along this line and I want to suggest 
some of them to you and hope some 
little lives may be saved this sum- 
mer. 
Search for the Trouble. 


Whenever your child is ailing do 
something for it at once. As a rule 


children do not fret and cry if well. | 
When the child is fretting and seems , 


to be in pain, take all the clothes 
off and thoroughly examine it from 
head to foot. You may find a pin 
or needle sticking in it somewhere, 
as I have; or you may find a sore 
toe, or something in the ear or nose. 
A crawling child may stick splinters 


in its hand and some mothers will | 


let them stay there and fester before 
finding them. If your child is not 
well you should go over the entire 
body and examine it each morning 
when you bathe and dress it. 


Plenty of Water and Fresh Air. 


If you do not have time to bathe 
the child all over every morning, be 
sure you do so at least three times 
a week anyhow. 


sit for one-half to one hour every 


day. Just set them in a big dishpan | 


of water which has been sitting out 
in the sun all day. 
stay out doors as much as possible. 


Do not let them sit long on the) 


damp ground though. 
Sleeping Advice You Should Heed. 


They should sleep in 


tween its father and mother. Chil- 
dren should sleep by themselves or 
at least not in a hot bed with grown 
people. By no means allow your 


child to sleep with old people and/' 


especially with any one who is dis- 
eased at all. Yes, it is best they 
should not sleep with grown people 
at all. 


You must have regular hours to/|} 


put a child to sleep each day. Those 
hours are 9 or 10 a. m. and 2 or 3 
p. m. It matterg not what you are 
doing, quit and get the child to sleep 


During the hot} 
months children should be provided | 
with plenty of water to play in or) 


Let the children | 


a place | 
where the fresh air is abundant. No! 
one should ever let a child sleep be- 


|at these hours. The habit will soon 
form and you will have no trouble. 


Dressing and Bathing. 


| Don’t put caps on little babies’ 
heads, but let them go without any- 
thing on the head; and bathe the 
head all over every morning. Rub 
dry with a rough towel every time 
after bathing and use a good toilet 
powder every time dressed. 

Be sure to keep your children cool, 
in the hot seasons. Many a child has 
succumbed to bowel trouble and died 
from being kept too hot. 


How You Should Feed the Baby. 


Once in two hours is often enough 
,for a mother to nurse her child, but 
offer it water often. 

Don’t ever be guilty of murdering 
your own child with fat meat and 
sugar tits, and dozens of other fool- 
ish notions of grandmamies. They 
may survive them, but they do no 
good, but often lots of harm. 

Use your best judgment and al- 
ways talk with your family doctor 
|about how to take your children 
through these hot months. Remem- 
ber thousands die during these com- 
ing hot months and yours may be 
j}among the number, by the neglect of 
some little matter. It does not take 
much for a well child to eat. By 
no means should you let your child 
over-eat itself. This is the greatest 
|deadfall by which thousands’ are 
caught and caused to pass into the 
great beyond. Much rather mine 
should eat only half enough than te 
/eat too much. 


What the Baby Should Eat. 


| I believe the very best thing to 
| begin to feed a child with is corn 
bread crumb mashed up fine in meat 
gravy. Begin with this at about 
four months old and continue it until 
it can almost begin to eat by itself. 
Mother, I don’t mean bread crumb 
j}and grease, but gravy. After frying 
your meat leave a little grease in 
the pan and get it hot—yes, hot,— 
and pour in enough hot water to 
|make the brown gravy. Now don’t 
jever be guilty of that wasteful habit 
jof putting grease on the table for 
gravy. This fried meat grease is 


ja very unhealthy food, and yet if 


| made right, the gravy is fine, with 
| bread, to raise children on. 
Nearly all 


fruits are good for 
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children, 
scraped or mashed up. 
anything for a child. 

The hotter the weather, the less 
food the child needs, and the little 
one does not need to be fed often. 
Great danger lurks in too much and 
too frequent feeding in hot weather. 
Pastries are never: fit for a young 
child to eat. Here give your child 
the gravy with corn bread mashed 
fine. 


if well ripe and thoroughly 
Never chew 


Some Medicines You Should Keep. 
as to medicines, there are 
you should have on hand 
times: 

(1) Don’t ever be without Laxol 
or a good tasteless castor oil in your 
house, and give it freely whenever 
it is needed. 


a few 
at all 


2 or 4 hours until you’ get free} 
actions. Now don’t be afraid to give | 


too much, but be sure 
enough for results. 
up, and keep clean is your best rule. 

(3) Always keep on hand a bottle 
of asafoetida water. Put a piece as 
large as your thumb from the first 
joint into a glass or a cup of hot 
water and grind it up with a pestle. 
Put this white looking water in a 


you” give 


bottle. Now when the child is in 
pain in the stomach or bowels, give 
10 or more drops in warm water 


every 10 or 15 minutes until reliev- 
ed. The same medicine and bottle 
will last you for years. 

(3) Keep on hand a powder made 
of 1 drachm zine oxide and 1 ounce 
of corn starch well rubbed together. 
Keep this in a thin cloth or dusting 
bag. When the child is galled dust 
this on freely. It will cure the worst 
case in 24 hours. 

(4) It is well enough to keep a 
bottle of paregoric on hand also. 
You may possibly have to give a few 
drops in with your warm asafoetida 
water in sevre colic. Don’t forget 
the hot fomentations. Always apply 
them freely over the seat of pain. 
But let me say, clean out at once, 
though. 

(5) Keep a bottle of syrup of 
quinine (two grains to the 





, make. 


Give free doses every | 


Clean out, clean | 


' Keep cold, 


tea- | 


spoonful) in the home. 


child has cold or is feverish clean 


out and then give 2 to 4 doses (tea- 


spoonful) during the day. 
How to Make and Use a Spice Poul- 
tice. 

The spice poultice is the next 
thing you should be prepared to 
Take a teaspoonful of each 
of the following spices, ground fine: 
Ginger, cloves, cinnamon, and spice; 
moisten with spirits or vinegar. 


It is fine. 
For Earache. 
Oh, at midnight, the little one is 


raving with earache. Just keep on 
hand equal parts of laudnum, sweet 


oil and ether—a half ounce vial; 
shake and drop 3 or 4 drops in the 
aching ear and repeat every 20 min- 


utes until easy. 
cotton saturated with chloroform and 
held near the ear while you blow the 
fumes into the ear will give quick 
relief. But don’t forget 
flannel held over the aching ear. 

For Sudden Fever and a Fit. 

If sudden fever shculd come on 
and your child have a fit, strip him 
and put him in a large tub of hot 
water at once. Also clean out freely. 
very cold, cloths to 
nead al the time, if head is hot. 


Aud Always Get the Doctor in Time. 


Consult your family doctor always 


in time about your children’s health. | 


Procrastination 
Mothers 


often means death. 
, I have said enough here to 


mer, possibly, with but little trouble, 
if you will but just heed these few 
suggestions. If you really love your 
child, you will prepare now, in peace, 


for the war you are looking for this | 


summer, 
Teach 
and 


the children 
chew everything 


to eat slowly 
well. 


drink milk and eat the various things 
you grow in the garden, as they grow | 
older. 

And always use plenty of water in- 
side and out. 





Try These Suggestions. 


Mr. Litchferd Tells How 


to Have a Barrel of Flowers 


and an Attrac- 


tive Barn-Yard Fence in Summer. 


Messrs. Editors: fam 
terested in and desire to 
your campaign in favor 
ing the home surroundings. It is a 


much 
commend 


matter too long neglected, not only 
by the farmer but the city man as 
well. 


There hag been a wonderful awak- 
ening during the past several years 
by the people in the towns, but in 
the country they have been slow to 
apprecia, the value of a shrub here 
and there, a vine to cover an 
sightly fence and the many other 
ways of rendering pleasing to the 
eye the old home place. 

There are many suggestions I 
might make, but for the present 1 
will venture just one or two. If they 
are to be of value to any of your 
readers, I shall be glad. 

Get an old barrel, bore several 
holes in the bottom, place in the bot- 
tom about a peck of small rocks; 
this for drainage. In the sides of 
the barrel at distances of about 
eight or ten inches apart bore holes 
about an ineh in diameter. Fill the 
barrel with good soil, then place in 
the top and in each of the holes on 
the sides climbing nasturtium seed. 
The seed can be had for ten cents. 
Watch the effect. During all the 
summer you will 
beautiful bloom and foliage. Try it 

Muy a packet of mixed gour seed 


for ten cents. Plant around the} 
barn fence. Protect the young | 
Plants from the fowls by laying | 


of beautify- | 


'to make home 


uUn- | 


have a mass of | 


in- | brush over them until they are large 


enough to escape injury. Train the 
vines on the fence. The result will 
be something not only beautiful to 
behold, but a crop of all kinds of 
gourds to serve both ornamental and 
useful purposes. 

As there is not a doubt but that 
our 
ment, 


its surroundings as beautiful as con- 


ditions will admit? 
H. E. LITCHFORD. 


Pineridge Farm, 


When the 


Ap- | 
ply to the pit of stomach on a cloth. | 


Also a little piece of | 


the hot! 
leaving neither dust nor lint. 


the | 


| writing 


i ried, 


If you | 
can do so, teach all your children to | 
'and are willing to lay 


| the trouble comes. 
| and see they can’t even make a bis- 
| cuit or comb a child’s hair as it ought 
ito be combed. It is 
| deed. 


lives are influenced by environ- | 
is it not the duty of every one | 
as comfortable and |} 


Wake Co., N. C.| 


Some ‘Wrinkles’ That Are Useful | 


in Household Work. 


Dear Aunt Mary: The subjoined | 
wrinkles which I have gathered up 
and found useful may also be found 
helpful to other Home Circle readers. 

Clean botties, 
gravel or shot. 

To brighten old 
with coffee. 


alpaca, wipe off 


To remove ink stains, soak in sour | 


milk over-night. 

Brighten carpets by sprinkling 
with salt before sweeping. 

Mix stove polish in vinegar, add- 
ing a teaspoonful of sugar and using 
a newspaper instead of cloth to pol- 
ish. 

To remove tea stains and discolor- 
ing on cups, plates, etc., scour with 
ashes. 

To remove mildew, soak in but- 
ttermilk, and spread on the grass in 
the sun. 

The wings of turkeys, geese, and 
chickens will wash windows well, 


To clean furniture not varnished 
wet a cloth with kerosene. 

In cooking old fowls add a table- 
spoonful of vinegar to aid the cook- 
ing and make tender. 

Don’t forget frequent salting of 
the cows. MRS. G. W. HARDY. 


Yes, the Girls Should Learn to Cook. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Being very much 
interested in The Progressive Farmer 


}and especially so in the Home Cir- 
take your children through the sum-| 


cle, I wish to say that ‘‘Housewife,”’ 
recently about girls know- 
ing how to cook before they are mar- 
gave very good advice to those 
who expect to take up matrimony. 


It is a pity that there are so few 
girls these days who think about 
| these things before marriage. After 


they are married for sometime they 
then begin to see how life really is 
aside their 
eccoks and nurses and take it all in 
their own hands. And here is where 
They now know 


a mistake in- 
You girls who read this may 
am foolish but some day you 

as I do. Nearly half the 


think I 
will see 


'girls who marry don’t know how to 


boil a pot of ‘‘greens.’’ We can all 
see our mistake after it is too late, 
after getting out of our thoughtless- 
ness into what we term real life. 


I wish I had more education so I 
could help my little ones on better, 
but if I had all the education of the 
numerous languages they would not 
help me one iota in the line of cook- 
ing. As it is I can do pretty well 
preparing a good meal or setting a 
fancy table when I have the mate- 
rials to work with. By all means, 
let all our farmer girls learn to be 
good cooks. SUNSHINE. 








or jugs, with coarse | 





DIETZ 
. LANTERNS y 
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THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vorx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 








AND YOU will 
be better pleased 
cnd get better 
values and better 
fitting garments 
than you_ have 
ever worn before. 


REGEN SUITS 


passer aE 
are made strictly 
to your measure 
at a saving to 
you of from 25 to 
40 per cent. 
How we are able 
to do this is fully 
explained in our 
handsome catalog of 
New Spring Styles 
whien has actual 
samples of the cloth. 
Write for catalogue 
today. Suits you will 
pay others a fancy 
price for, we make to 
your measure for 


REGEN WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
Dpt. Mfg. Tailors, Atlanta, 





; 
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i Much will You Pay for this Piano? 


Our last pi- 
ano auction 
was a suc- 
cess, but so 
many . bid- 
ders were 
disappoint- 
ed we have 
decided to 
give you an- 
other oppor- 
tunity. 

We will 
offer the fol- 
lowing in- 
struments 











to the highest bidder: 
One $450.00 Kimball Piano 
at $35.00 cash and $8.00 per month. 
One $300. 00 — Piano 
t $15.00 cash and 87.00 per month. 
One $100.00 Kimbs all Church Organ 
at $10.00 cash and $4.00 per month. 
One $100.00 Kimball Parlor Organ 
at $10.00 cash and $4.00 per month. 


State which you want. 6percent off for 
cash; 6 per cent added on time for interest. 

The last piano sold for $300.00, the buyer 
saving over 8150.00. 

You are under no obligation to accept the 
instrument if not entirely satisfactory. The 
above prices are the regular selling prices, 
Make a reasonable bid and send it in to us 
immediately. This is no FAKE. butasquare 
business proposition. Send for free catalog 
and information. Bids accepted until May 


15th, 198. Geo, H. Snyder, 


Southern Representative. 
For W. W. Kimball Co., 














WORLD’S 


CHEAPEST CREAM 








of 


ounce 





PRICES: 











MECHANICALLY PERFECT 
WO OUNCES OF BRAIN in every 


pound of butter per cow per week. This 
machine runs smoothly 
turn of the wheel adds to the dairyman’s profit. 
Lower in price than any other; higher in quality 


We will send a machine on ten days’ 
TRIAL, to convince you. 
information and illustrated catalog. 


137 Whitehall St. 


SEPARATOR 


machinery and will save one 


and easily, and every 


$29.75, $37.75, $42.50 
FREE 
Write at once for full. 


I. A. MADDEN 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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HIGH GRADE 


107 W. Martin St., -:- Raleigh, N. C. 
DROP-HEAD 
wa * — 


= ils 85 


Positively the greatest Sewing Machine value 
ever offered. By our direct selling plan, we 
save you all dealers’ and agents’ profits. This 
Machine is equal to 
any usually sold by 
agents for 
Is substantially 
made of best 
material, and is 
fg] equipped with 
the latest im- 
provements. Ele- 
gant oak drop-leaf 
cabinet, 4 drawers 
and full set of at- 
& tachments. We give 
our binding 10-year 
guarantee witheach machine. Order one today, try it 30 
days and if not found in every way satisfactory, we will re- 
fund your money. ye are the largest sewing machine dis- 
tributers intthe South, and make prompt shipment. 
Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application. 


>MALSBY, SHIPP & CO.” 
Dept. _ Atlanta, Ga. 4 
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Ww” What's the News? ” 








TAFT, BRYAN, AND WATSON; STANDARD- 
BEARERS. 


The Ohio and Massachusetts Democratic Con- 
ventions joined the Bryan column last week, as 
Texas and South Carolina had done a few days 
before, and there are few now who doubt that the 
Nebraskan will win the nomination easily at Den- 
ver. Nor is there much reason to doubt that 
Wm. H. Taft will be the Republican Presidential 
nominee, for although he has not the long lead 
over his opponents that Bryan has, it requires 
only a majority to nominate in the National Re- 
publican Convention and not a two-thirds vote as 
in the Democratic Convention. The Populists have 
already nominated Thomas E. Watson of Georgia. 

We have no desire to curry favor with Popu- 
lists, Republicans or Democrats—one or all—in 
this weekly review of the news: our purpose is 
simply to tell the whole unvarnished truth as we 
see it, for the purpose of enabling even the man 
who reads no other paper to form an intelligent 
idea about current events, regardless of whether 
this truth helps or hurts any party. Consequent- 
ly it is with ne desire to tickle the winning sides, 
but only the expression of our feeling as an 
American citizen, that we say now that in Taft, 
Bryan, and Watson we believe the parties have 
put forward their strongest candidates and that 
the country is to be congratulated that it is men 
of such character who are chosen as the factional 
favorites in the struggle for the high office of 
President. Taft, Bryan, Watson: each one a man 
of independence, honor, courage, and ability; in 
life and habit as clean as a hound’s tooth; notably 
free from corporation or machine influence— 
probably never before, in fact, have the three 
leading Presidential candidates come before the 
American people with less obligation to party ma- 
chines or to Wall Street influences. And this is 
a condition in which Americans of all parties may 
well take pride: it augurs well for the future of 
cur institutions and speaks well for the character 
and ideals of the sturdy, honest, every-day Ameri- 
can citizen and voter. 


& & 
TAFT, THE MAN, AND BRYAN, THE MAN. 


Here’s Taft, for example: a man of great execu- 
tive ability and singularly broad-minded and 
courageous. It is rather remarkable, when you 
think of it, that men so independent in thought 
as Taft and Bryan should succeed so well as 
party leaders. Taft went to a national railway 
convention to inaugurate the campaign for rail- 
way regulation; he came to the North Carolina 
Republican Convention two or three years ago 
and severely arraigned the policies of the Repub- 
lican organization in the South, and when Boss 
Cox had captured the Republican machine in 
Ohio a few years ago Taft openly advised Re- 


publicans to bolt the party ticket as a rebuke to 
the bosses. 

As for Mr. Bryan, the whole country now recog- 
nizes him as a man of great ability, and of even 


greater character: one of the great moral forces! 


of our generation. Many think he would make 
an unsafe President: but there were many more 
who declared that Roosevelt would be unspeak- 
ably ‘‘unsafe.’’ The responsibilities of office could 
undoubtedly make Mr. Bryan more conservative, 
and with an able Cabinet, there is little reason 
for thinking his administration would be ‘‘un- 
safe’ for any interests except those that ought 
not to be safe in a country like ours. But the 
great secret of Bryan’s success is that there is 
no other strong man in the race against him. 
Johnson, of Minnesota, is his only formidable 
opponent, and there is a feeling that Johnson is 
not of more than Senatorial size. 

at & 
THE TRAGEDY OF SENATOR BAILEY OF 

TEXAS. 

The nomination of Thos. E. Watson, the bril- 
liant Georgian, by the Populists, betokens the 
coming day when we _ shall see Southern men 
named by the two old parties, too, as candidates 
for the greatest elective office in the world. In 
fact, not unlikely we should see a Southern can- 
didate this year—Senator Joseph W. Bailey, of 
Texas-—but for the painful revelation of his un- 
savory record as attorney for the Standard Oil 
Company: acting while United States Senator as 
the paid attorney of this great monopoly. In 
intellect Bailey is unquestionably of Presidential 
size: quite possibly he outranks Bryan or Taft; 
and, adding to this, great oratorical gifts and a 
singularly magnetic presence, he could not un- 
likely have beaten Bryan for the Democratic nom- 
ination this year had he only kept himself straight 
beyond question or scruple. It is well that the 
American people have decided that their great 
leaders, like Caesar’s wife, must be above sus- 
picion; but the crippling of a giant like Bailey is 
singularly pathetic, and doubly so in his case be- 
cause many in the South had trusted that it 
would be he that should bring our section into 
participation once again in the fullest measure of 
national life. It is true that Bailey won his re- 


cent fight to head the Texas Democratic delega- 
tion to Denver, but his majority was not so large 
as his friends hoped for; and while he may re- 
cover his prestige as a State leader, the South’s 


ee 





hope of him as her long-sought deliverer from 
|sectional bondage has probably vanished forever, 
& a 
AN EPOCH-MAKING CONFERENCE IN WASH. 
INGTON. 
“The highest conception of a nation is that of 
|a trustee for posterity.” Thus declared James J, 
Hill in the opening sentence of his Minnesota 
State Fair address two years ago, one of the 
‘really masterful addresses of the present gen- 
eration. Its burden was this: We are riotously 
wasting the Nation’s resources; stop, consider; 
we must use them wisely, conserve, rebuild; we 
must not, to gratify present appetite, make pos- 
terity’s dwelling place less fair; we are trustees 
itor posterity. That was two years ago. 


As this week’s Progressive Farmer goes out to 
|its readers there is sitting in the East Room of 
the White House in Washington City an epoch- 
marking conference, the first of its kind in Amer- 
ican history. It is the ‘‘Governor’s Conference” 
called by President Roosevelt to consider the con- 
|servation of the country’s natural resources; it is 
a meeting of serious thinkers and workers, hav- 
ing that high conception of duty to posterity de- 
fined by Mr. Hill, to take counsel together for 
the Nation’s material future; and surely, in view 
of the reckless and destructive methods which 
have already squandered America’s incompara- 
ble resourees of mine and soil and forest well- 
nigh to exhaustion, no other subject of equal 
gravity could engage their united attention. 

The startling facts which justify the confer- 
ence are such ag these: 

(1) That the present rate of consumption will 
exhaust the country’s supply of soft coal in a 
hundred years and hard coal in fifty. 

(2) That our richest beds of iron are being 
similarly exhausted. 

(3) That only 5 per cent of the power of coal 
consumed is utilized, the rest being wasted; and 
| what is of more immediate concern to our farm- 
er readers, 

(4) The present supply of forest timber will 
last only thirty-three years more at the pace we 
are now laying it waste; and 

(5) The wanton destruetion of timberlands, 
and improper methods of farming, with conse- 
quent erosion and floods, and depleting the soil’s 
fertility and ruining uplands, lowlands, and wa- 
| terways at a rate that gives cause for alarm. 





Pledge Your Candidates to the Salary System. 





Farmers, you are about to select your county 
officers and the members of the Legislature. 
We want to say one more word about having your 


county officers paid upon a salary basis instead of | 
the antiquated fee basis. We want to say it now, | 


because if you have the change made in the next 


two years you must send men to the Legislature | 


who are in favor of making the change. 

Why make the change to a salary basis? First, 
because it is a better plan entirely apart from 
reasons of economy; and, second, because your 
county will save money by it. 


Did you ever drop into the office of your Reg-| 


ister of Deeds or of the Clerk of your Superior 
Court and see some man come in and have a 
paper executed or recorded that called for a fee 


of twenty-five cents or a dollar? And did you | 
see him, instead of paying over the fee, settle) 


down to take an hour and a half, if necessary, to 
convince the officer that ‘‘you was about to lose 
out at our box until I got among the fellers and 
told ’em it ’ud never do’? And maybe he got 
out without paying the fee at all. The fee sys- 
tem is objectionable from this and other like 
standpoints. 

And it is objectionable because it is expensive. 
Ask your Clerk or Register or Sheriff what his 
office pays him. Right often the answer will be: 
“Well, I don’t know exactly.”” When you don’t 





know and your officer doesn’t know how much of 


the public money he is getting, it is time some- 
body were finding out. Pay him a salary and 
then you will both know. No reflection is intend- 
ed upon any officer’s integrity; it is possible that 
/no complete account of fees was kept and that 
jhe actually doesn’t know the exact amount yield- 
ed by his office. But in many cases you will find 
the fees and commissions paying from $2,500 to 
|$5,000 a year when the work of the office could 
|be efficiently done on a_ salary of half these 
amounts, thus saving the rest to the general 
,county fund to lessen your taxes or to improve 
your roads, schools, and bridges. 

| There are few counties in The Progressive Far- 
mer’s territory where a big saving would not re- 
sult from a change to the salary basis. Why not 
make the change and make it now? The pro- 
gressive towns of the State have long ago let 
|loose the hit-or-miss fee system of compensating 
their mayors and now pay them a salary and re- 
quire all fees to be covered into the treasury, 
| without fear or favor; one or two counties, Guil- 
ford in the number, have adopted the salary plan 
and it works well; and in the last Legislature an- 
other step forward in this direction was made in 
the compensation of several State officers. Inves- 
tigate your fee system and if you find it objec- 
|tionable, unbusiness-like, and expensive, send 
;somebody from your county to the next Legisla- 
ture to have the salary plan substituted for it. 
| If in this way you can save enough money to add 
a month to your school term every year or to 
\build from two to five miles of macadam roads 
annually, you ought to do so. Try it, and try it 
\right now. Pledge your candidates. 
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Work for May With 


the Growing Crops. 





Where cotton has not been planted, no time|!of far more importance, the time that would be 


should be lost in getting it in the ground. Bear | 
in mind what has been said about shallow plant- | 
ing. Trashy manure in the furrow may dry the} 
soil and interfere with a good germination. Any 
coarse Manure’ or cottonseed that may be used 
will do more good to the crop put in a furrow 
down the middles where the rambling roots will | 
find it at fruiting time. With only fertilizer in 
the beds the germination will be better. 


& 


Early Cultivation of Cotton.—Where cotton has | 
been planted and the soil is crusting, go over | 
with a weeder or a light smoothing harrow cross- 
wise the rows, and the same treatment will save} 
much hoe work and prevent sore shinned cotton 
after the plants are above ground. For prevent- 
ing grass there is no practice’ that will do more 
good than these early workings with the weeder. 

I take for granted that cotton farmers will get | 
the two-horse riding cultivators and save hands 
and do the work far better than can be done with 
the old implements of the cotton field. Remem- 
ber that cotton, like corn, sends its roots far and | 
wide across the rows, and that shallow and rapid 
cultivation is better than tearing the roots with a} 
shovel plow and that the constant keeping of a 
shallow loose surface, or dust blanket, will pre- 
serve the moisture where the roots need it, and 
that a big furrow thrown to the plants is not only 
useless, but dries out the soil and robs the plants | 
of the needed moisture. 


& 


Keep Grass Out of the Young Corn.—The 
weeder is also a useful implement in the corn 
field. You can go over the corn with it both, 
ways till the corn is several inches high and thus 
prevent grass in the hills so that a furrow will 
not be needed to cover it. In heavy soil use the 
smoothing harrow for this purpose and do not be 
afraid that the corn will be seriously hurt, if hurt 
at all. The only use I would make of a turning 
plow in the corn-field would be in the first culti- | 
vation. Take a one-horse plow and take off the 
mold board and run it deeply alongside the rows 
when the corn ig just fairly started, and then | 
make all the subsequent cultivation with the rid- | 
ing cultivators shallowly and rapidly. | 

A Tennessee farmer wrote that in his heavy | 
land it was necessary to use a big double shovel | 
plow to coxer the grass in the hills. But if he| 
had used the smoothing harrow before the corn | 
came up, and two or three times after, there | 
would have been no grass in the hills to need | 
cover. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


& 


Setting Tobacco Plants.—There is an imple- 
ment now in use that saves a great part of the 
labor of setting tobacco plants. It carries a tank 
or barrel of water, and two boys on the machine 


rapidly than in the old way. 
scarcity of labor we must use improved imple- 
ments or get left. 

Then try at least on one part of your tobacco 
land level culture, and see if you do not get as 
large or larger crop than with the laborious hand 
hilling that many practice. 
bacco worked perfectly flat, and never a hoe in 


crops any better. 


& 


Sowing Cowpeas Early.—Where cowpeas are to 

sown for hay and soil improvement they 
should be sown comparatively early, or as soon 
as the soil is well warmed. Early sown peas 
make a greater vine growth than late planted 
ones. If to be grown for seed we would plant la- 
ter, say late in June, and in rows for cultivation. 
But it is a question that needs experiment to find 
out whether a larger crop of seed can be had 
from planting in rows or sowing broadcast. With 
the coming of an effective thresher it would seem 
that it may be better to sow broadcast not over a 
bushel per acre and mow and cure so that the 
threshing can be done at any leisure time in 
winter. 


be 


& 


Save Blacksmith Bills and Time.—In the Col- 
leges of Agriculture nowadays the students are 


trained at forge work, and it will soon be an es- | 
sential part of a farm outfit to have a forge and | 


blacksmith tools at hand. This will often save 
not only the blacksmith’s bill, but what is often 





wasted in running off miles to a shop for a trifling 
matter of repair that a man skilled in the use of 
hammer and anvil could attend to at once. Learn 
to handle these tools and only have a skilled me- 
chanie to do the more intricate work that may be 
needed. 

In any event, do not start the season without a 


| supply of extras for all the implements that may 
| wear out parts in the season’s work. 


Running 


off miles for a single plow-point or cultivator 


; tooth, or any minor part of an implement, will 


often cost far more than the cost of a supply of 
extras. 


3 


Stick to Level Cultivation—Now determine 


|; that in the whole season’s cultivation of the corn 


crop you will make it level and will not form 


| furrows around a hill to gather a head of water 
and start a gully. 


Some writers who should 


| know better advise throwing earth to the corn 


rows to prevent its blowing down. This makes it 
blow down worse. If the surface is level the 
brace roots get a firm hold, and get hard and 
tough in the air. But if they are covered with 


|earth they get soft, and the plant tries to make 
|/another set above ground and they cannot get 
| hold of the sloping ridge and the corn is blown 
|down worse than if left level. 
/and you will be convinced. 


Try both ways 


& 


Oil the Big Plow and Put it Away.—<After the 
land has been well broken the big turning plows 


|should be well cleaned and oiled and put away 
| under cover ready for use in the later plowing of 


stubble for peas. Banish the turning plow at 
once and forever from the corn and cotton field 
after planting. 

at 


The Fertilizer for Corn.—Then do not imagine 
that you can neglect your corn after it is well 
started and let it get stunted and grassy, and can 
then, by lavish fertilization, make a better crop 
than by regular and constant cultivation. It 
never pays to use purchased nitrogen in the form 
of commercial fertilizer on the corn crop. If you 
doubt it, try a piece without it and compare with 
what you use a complete commercial fertilizer on, 
and see how much the extra corn made by the 
fertilizer has cost you. 

The thing for the corn crop is a crimson clover 
sod covered with the home-made manure: spread 
broadcast, and if you want to grow cotton suc- 
cessfully you must get up to the point where you 
grow forage and feed stock enough to give you 
|manure enough for the corn tend. When you 
|can do this, you are on the road to cheaply grown 


| cotton and independence of the fertilizer trust. 
& 
Sweet Potatoes on Rich 


| 
| 
| 


| 


To Make 


|application of acid phosphate and potash. Some. 


times we hear complaints that soil is too rich for 
It is 
not the fertility of the soil, but the lack of bal- 
In an old garden that has been manured 
I have grown to-|for years there will be an excess of nitrogen in 
proportion to the phosphorie acid and potash that 
the crop after planting, and never saw hilled| potatoes need, and you can grow fine sweet po- 
j tatoes in the richest of land if you give liberally 
|of the mineral elements to balance the plant food 
Large and strong vines are essential 
|to large crops, but the storage of starch in the 


sweet potatoes and that they run to vines. 





| ance. 


} 
| 
| 


|in the soil. 


{roots and the making of fine potatoes depends 
|on the supply of phosphoric acid and potash pres- 


| ent. 


and sulphate of potash. 
& 


Insects; Mildew; 


and also cantaloupes. 


any lice appear. 
cure with insects and plant diseases. 





cucumbers (or rather before) spraying with Bor 
| deaux mixture is the best thing. 


'mixture will keep your potato tops green and 


Land.—If 
drop the plants and the machine deposits the wa-| you plant sweet potatoes on land where a crop 
ter, thus doing the work far easier and more | of peas grew last summer, you will not need to 
In the present | use any nitrogenous fertilizer, but only a liberal 


Therefore, I would not fear to use well rotted 
manure for sweet potatoes, provided at same time 
I supplement the manure with acid phosphate 


Rust.—Lice or Aphides are 
often troublesome in spring on some plants like 
cabbages, and they often attack the early peas 
The best thing is to get 
some tobacco dust from the smoking tobacco fac- 
tories and dust the plants well with this before 
Prevention is always better than 


When mildew and rust attack the melons and 


And the same 


flourishing after the early blight has destroyed 
your neighbor’s, and no good crop can be made 
without good leaves. 


& 


Don’t Forget Crops for Your Hogs.—Keep up a 
succession of crops for the hogs to gather, such 
as chufas, cowpeas, peanuts and sweet potatoes. 
The red Peabody is not a fine sweet potato, but it 
makes immense crops and pays well to plant for 
the pigs. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





SOME RUNNING COMMENT ON LAST WEEK’S 
PAPER. 


How to Avoid Worry About Cotton Prices.— 
What Mr. Scherer says about the cotton prospect 
will bear thinking over. With more labor at 
hand and more land worked in cotton there will 
certainly, under present conditions, come a spell 
of low-priced cotton; and the man who has only 
cotton to sell next fall may be in a bad way. But 
we hope that the majority of the Southern farm- 
ers, at least the majority of those who read, will 
have learned better than to depend on cotton 
alone, and that this season will show big crops 
of corn in the South and multitudes of fat hogs 
next fall. With these and plenty of cowpea hay 
in the barn, plenty of milk, butter and meat, the 
cotton farmer can look at the prospect for low 
prices with some complacency. 


What “Hollow Horn” Is.—If you believe in 
hollow horn, cut off the horns and give the ani- 
mal the best of care. Many farmers think that a 
dry cow can subsist on a starvation diet all win- 
ter and come out all right in the spring; and 
when they do not, they charge it to hollow horn, 
when it is really the result of a hollow paunch. 


For Garget.—I have had the best success in 
treating garget by frequent bathing of the cow’s 
udder with warm water and rubbing with a lini- 
ment made of equal parts of sweet oil, spirits of 
turpentine and laudanum, kept well shaken while 
using. 


Subsoil the Red Hills.—I would say to Mr. 
Dilley that the value of sub-soiling will depend 
greatly on the nature of his soil. On level lands, 
either heavy or light, it is seldom of much value, 
but on the rolling red hills of the South there is 
nothing that pays better. 


What a Delightful Contrast!—Did you note 
that Mr. Murrill has vetch waist high where cot- 
ton grew last summer? What a contrast that 
must make with the fields where men have plow- 
ed down old cotton stalks for cotton again, while 
the soil has been losing fertility from lack of a 
winter cover! 


Poultry Wire for Trellis.—For a bean trellis I 
use poultry wire netting. It is cheaper than poles 
cut from your own land if time and labor 
are worth anything, and can be rolled up and 
kept for many years as good as ever, and it is far 
better than stretching plain wire, for the vines 
take to it at once. I use the six foot width for 
Lima beans and two and three foot for peas. 


Shall I Buy Peas Now or Wait?—A correspond- 
ent asks whether it will be better to buy cowpeas 
now or wait till he wants to sow in June. My 
own opinion is that there is no good reason for 
maintaining the high prices that prevailed last 
spring on account of the short crop the year be- 
fore. I believe that the seed have attained their 
top notch, and that there is more chance for # 
drop than a raise now, for there will be an ef- 
fort to unload about the first of June. That is 
the way it looks to me. So far as I can ascer- 
tain in several States, there is an abundance of 
peas on hand. W. F. MASSEY. 





“Planters who complain of their help, have as 
good as they deserve, judged by the houses fur- 
nished them to live in. I don’t want a white man 
around me who has so little self-respect that he 
will put his family into some of the hovels I see 
occupied,” is the plain truth in a personal letter 
from one observer of Southern conditions. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

The world bestows its big prizes, both in 
money and honors, for but one thing. And that 
is Initiative. What is Initiative? Il tell you: 
it is doing the right thing without being told. 
But next to doing the thing without being told 
is to do it when you are told once.—Elbert Hub- 
bard. 
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LaFavette 


STOCK FARM 


Largest 
Im porters 
and 
Breeders 
of 
German 
Coach, 
eS eae Percher- 
ons and Belgian Stallions in 
America. 200 head of high class 
stallions at our Barns at LaFay- 
ette, Ind., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Greensboro, N. C. Every horse 
guaranteed and liberal terms. 
Greensboro, N. C., headquarters, 
in Van Story Sale Stable. If 
your country needs a good stal- 

lion—write us. 


J. CROUCH & SON 
OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 
37 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, — :: 
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AMERICA'S 


HORSE IMPORTERS 


At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
-won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 





PERCHERONS 
4 years old and over --__.....-----18t, 5th 
3 years old and under 4........-- 1st, 2nd, 4th 
2 years old and under 3 -....-.---.-. 2nd, 5th 
Produce of mare .................18t 


Champion stallion 7 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


French Coach 
4 years old and over ............. Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
3 years old and under 4 -..-...... 1st, 2nd 


Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
St. Paw, Minn. 


. 














The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
South for cattie of this wonderful market 
top;ring breed. Ovr cnief stock bull is a 
brotber of Gay Lad that was champion ; 
but] of America during 1895-96, and later , 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 








$ 
R, F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. | 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. | 





COLLIES The Kind that wiil 


drive your Hogs, your 
Sheep, or your Cattle. rhe useful and 
faithful FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale. maies, $10; femaies, $8. We sup- 
ply full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
the book, when requested. ‘The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH VA 


Jacks and Stallions—Some parties claim that 
they are getting as much for Jacks as ayearago 
but we are selling ours 30% to 50% cheaper. 
Kentucky Mammoth, Imported Catalonian, Im- 
ported Malyorcea, $500.00 $800.00, the kind that 
have been bringing from $800.00 to $1500.00. If 
you will visit our farms in the next 30 days you 
will find the greatest bargains ever offered by 
any firm in good Jacks and Stallions. A guar- 
antee unquestionable goes with each Jack sold. 
These Jacks and Stallions must be sold panic or 
no panic. Write or wire us when to expect you. 
J. F. Cook & Co., Lexington. Ky. Branch Barn. 
Wichita, Kansas, Fair Grounds, 


Arrowhead Farm. 


Red Poll cattle, Poland China pigs, Dorset 








sheep, Bronze turkeys (our matured Toms 


weigh from 45 to 53 pounds), pure bred fowls. 
Eggs. Albemarle Prolific seed corn. 


SAMUEL B. WOODS, Prop’r, 


Charlottesville, Va. 








Jersey Calves for Sale. 





Jersey Male Calves by Trevarth’s General; 
he by General Marigold out Trevarth’s Puri- 
tan. General Marigold by Major Polo out 
of Mary Idagold, test 23 lbs. of butter in 
seven days as a three year old, Major Polo 
by Glynllyn Boy out of Mussey Polo, the 
butter Queen of the Jersey Race, milked in 
seven days 354 lbs. of milk that made 30 lbs. 
6} oz. of butter. Price right. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 








Big Reduction Sale 


On Fox, Deer and Cat Hounds. Broke dogs 
$20 to $30. Extra broke bitches $30 to $50. Pups 
$15 per pair. Broke ’Possum and Coon dogs $18 
each, 2 for $30. Dogs suitable for cat $12.50 to 


$17.50. Red and gray fox cubs 6 for $25. 30S. 
C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00; $3.25 per 100; 15 B. P. 
Rock Egys $1.00; $5.00 per 100. 


J. D. STODGHILL, FS) 


Shelbyville, Ky. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From the best registered stock, two monthsold, 


now ready for delivery; per pair (boarandsow) 
$15.00; sows per pair $12.50. Special quotations 
on trios. Can furnish them in pairs and trios 


no akin. Correspondence solicited. 


Chestnut Ridge Farm, 


R. F. D.NO.1,- - HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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Beware of Worthless Butter-Making 
Schemes. 


Prof. Michels Describes for Our Readers the Best Modern Methods of 
Butter-Making—So-Called Churnless and Other Worthless Schemes 
Should be Let Severely Alone. 

Messrs. Editors: The notice in|thickening has well begun. For the 

your paper about the churnless but-| larger dairies it is desirable to de- 

ter-making scheme has brought many |termine the acidity bv meaus of an 
letters to my desk, not only about/acid test, which enables the butter- 














PIGS. -: PIGS. -:- PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sell a 


choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, * 


of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 
Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 
Sumnyside Farms, 
W, R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, 8, C. 





—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred 
Horses, Jersey |! 
Cattle, Black 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 







Essex Hogs, 
= Scotch Collie 


Dogs :: : =: 





THE Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and sell you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 
and mules. A larve lot t« select from. 

Joe E, Wright, Junction City, Ky. 





this method but about a half-dozen 
other methods. 
the State is overrun with fagents 


ances to unsuspecting farmers. 


is to give to your readers the mod- 
ern method of farm butter-making. 
Any radical departure from. this 


picion. 
Creaming. 


Dairies having four or more cows 
should cream their milk by the cen- 
trifugal method, the hand separator. 
Moreover it has the additional ad- 


creaming in providing fresh sweet 
skim milk for feeding purposes, and 
yielding cream of any desired rich- 
ness. 
However, the smaller dairies, con- 
sisting of one or two cows, can 
searcely afford investing in a centri- 
fugal cream separator. These small 
dairymen will have to cream their 
milk by gravity processes, either by 
shallow pans or in long narrow cans 
submnerged in cold water. The lat- 
ter method is impractical unless suf- 
ficient ice is available to reduce the 
temperature of the milk to 50 de- 
grees F., or below. Even then the 
economy of the system is to be ques- 
tioned in the South, where ice is 
obtainable only at comparatively 
high prices. 

For one or two cow dairies, the 
old-time method of creaming milk 
by “setting” it in shallow pans, is 


The best results with this method 


twelve inches in diameter by four 
inches deep, and allowing it to re- 
main undisturbed at room tempera- 
ture for twenty-four hours or longer. 
The cream is then removed either 
with a nearly fiat, unperforated 
skimmer, or by allowing it to glide 
over the edge of the pan after it 
has been carefully loosened along 
the edge. 


Ripening the Cream. 


After skimming, the cream is pre- 
ferably placed in a tin vessel, where 


churning. The souring of cream has 
for its prime object the development 
of the desirable butter flavor. It 
also renders cream more easily 
churnable, obviates difficulties from 


ture, and, when not soured too far, 
will increase the keeping quality of 
the butter. The souring should go 


is not under close observation, it 
should be borne in mind that it is 
better to churn cream too sweet than 
too sour. With moderately rich 
cream the acidity is usually approxi- 
i mately correct for churning when 








DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn.; 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 





of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 





trying to sell worthless dairy appli-| 





vantages over the gravity methods of | 


unquestionably the most satisfactory. | 


are secured by straining the milk, di- | 
rectly after milking, into tin pans, | 


frothing or foaming in churning, | 
permits a higher churning tempera- | 


on at room temperature (about 65)! 
degrees F.), and where this process | 


maker to tell the exact amount at 


It really seems that|any stage of the souriag process. 


Churning. 


Of the numerous styles of churns 


I have felt that perhaps the quick-| upon the market, there is none bet- 
est and surest way of doing away | 
with these deceptive dairy appliances | barrel churn. 


ter for the small dairyman than the 
Before adding the 


| cream the churn should be scalded 


| With hot water and then rinsed with 


should be looked upon with sus-|churn and fill up the pores of the 
| wood with water so that the cream 


cold water. This will freshen the 


and butter will not stick. The churn- 
ing temperature should be such that 


\the cream will churn in from thirty 
ito forty-five 


| minutes. Strain the 
|cream into the churn, as this removes 
|the possibility of white specks in 
{butter, which usually consist of curd 
lor dried particles of cream. The 


jamount of color to be added is de- 
|termined by the demands of the 
market. Color the butter to suit 
your customers. 

Butter should be churned until the 
granules are about half the size of 
a pea. When larger than this it is 
| difficult to remove the buttermilk and 
| distribute the salt. When smaller, 
|some of the fine grains are liable 
|to pass out with the buttermflk. 
When the granules have reached the 
right size draw off the buttermilk. 


Working the Butter. 


After the buttermilk has been thor- 
|oughly removed, cold water is added 
\to the butter and the churn revolved 
|a few times. This amount of wash- 
jing usually suffices. As soon as the 
|wash water has washed away, add 
|fine dairy salt at the rate of about 
one ounce per pound of butter and 
|revolve the churn eight or ten times 


ito thoroughly distribute the © salt. 
When only a small amount of butter 
is made, the butter may be worked 
with a ladle in the churn. For larg- 
er amounts it is desirable, however, 
to have a separate worker. 

Butter is preferably worked twice. 
The first time it is worked just 
enough to fairly incorporate the salt. 
It is then allowed to stand six or 
eight hours, after which white 
streaks are usually noticeable on 
cutting the butter with a string. The 
second working should cease as soon 
as these streaks or mottles have been 
| removed. mi 





it is allowed to ripen or sour before | 


Some Other Cautions to be Observed. 


In small dairies, where only a 
few churnings are made _ weekly, 
care should be taken never to mix 
sweet cream and sour cream just be- 
fore churning. This always results 
in a heavy loss of fat in the butter- 
milk on account of the difference in 
the churnability of sweet and sour 
cream. 

A common difficulty in churning 

is to get cream to churn in a reas- 
| onable length of time. This trouble 
| may be due to one or more of the 
following causes: too thin cream, too 
| sweet cream, too high or too low 
speed of churn, two low tempera- 
| ture, colostrum milk, and milk from 
strippers or cows far advanced in 
lactation. 

Churn the cream and not the 
whole milk. The numberless patent- 
ed whole milk churns should be 
| abandoned. 





JOHN MICHELS. 
| A. & M. College, W. Raleigh, N. C. 
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Guinea Hogs are Duroc-Jerseys. 


Points in the History of the Development of the Breed, Showing How 
Its Present Name Was Acquired. 


Messrs. Editors: I wish to know 
who has Big Guinea hogs. 
J. A. WEST. 


Editorial Answer: There have! 
been fertilizer manufacturers who 
have put different labels on the same 
kind of fertilizer, and buyers have 
stoutly contended that one or the 
other brands was much superior to} 
another composed of the same kind | 
of materials and in all respects the | 
very same, except the brand name. | 
If the purchasers had studied the| 
composition of fertilizers, they would | 
not have wasted time in contention 
about which brand of the same thing | 
was the best. Likewise, it has hap-| 
pened before—and it may have in| 





| red breeds. 


In 1823 Isaac Frink, of New York, 
obtained a red boar from a litter 
of ten, and used it as a_ breeder. 
There was in that day a famous 
stallion named Duroc. While Frink’s 
hogs were known simply as red hogs, 
he named the boar and his descend- 
ants Durocs, in honor of the horse. 
The Durocs were finer in bone and 
carcass than the Jersey Reds. In 
1830, William Ensign, another New 
Yorker, got a pair of red pigs from 
Connecticut, which were called Red 
Berkshires. These two families of 
New York Durocs became very popu- 
lar. Duroc-Jerseys resulted from 
the amalgamation of these families of 
The various red breeds 
had so-much in common that the 


this case—that Guinea hogs under]! different breeders appear to have 
the latter day name are not far away,|had no difficulty in agreeing on the 
but passed by because a different | standard adopted by the Nationa) 
name was attached. 








a4 

Red or sandy hogs have been in| 
America many years, possibly since | 
before 1804. In 1852 Daniel Web-} 
ster imported red hogs from Portu-| 
gal for his Massachusetts farm, and | 
in 1887 Henry Clay imported four | 
for his Lexington, Ky., farm. The 
stock won favor and became pretty 
well distributed in some sections of | 
the South. It is assumed that the} 
present red hog, the Duroc-Jersey, 
descended from’ these early ones; 
but there are eminent authorities 
who claim that Duroc-Jerseys cams} 


from the Berkshire breed, which | 
fifty years ago were more or less| 
red. About thirty-eight years ago}! 


Joseph B. Lyman, then agricultural | 
editor of the New York Tribune, ap- | 
plied the name _ of Jersey Reds to 
these hogs, they having for many 
years been favorites in New Jersey 
among other places in the East. 


| Swine Breeders’ Convention in 1872. 
& 


As these early breeders and de- 
velopers of the Duroc-Jersey breed 
were content with the good qualities 
of the breed and spent little time in 


| differences about the name, we to- 


day might do the same; but it might 
cause some to look long for Guinea 
hogs when Duroc-Jerseys were be- 
ing advertised, the very thing they 
were looking for, and the fertilizer 
incident would be enacted over 
again. As long as two persons un- 
derstand what each other means, it 
makes no difference what names 
they use; but it is to the interest of 
all concerned that the most recog- 
nized name be generally used. Du- 
roc-Jerseys have been recently ad- 


| vertised in these columns, and might 
|! have 


been purchased under that 


name. 








Shall I Build a Silo of Brick? 


Messrs. Editors: A reader wants 
to know if a brick silo is practical, 
and wishes a comparison made be- 
tween a brick and wooden tub silo. 

A brick silo is entirely practical. 
However, it would be rather expen- 
sive, and were I contemplating using 
either brick or concrete, should pre- 
fer concrete as there would be little 
difference in the cost and the latter 
would make the better job. 

To build a 100-ton silo of brick 
(8-inch wall) would require nearly 
20 thousand brick. Then there would 
be the wire needed for re-enforcing 
the brick wall and concrete in which 
to lay the brick and for plastering 
the silo inside when the wall was 
complete. The cost of material would 
probably reach $160, to which must | 
be added the 
material and the cost of the mason, 
making the entire cost of a 100-ton 
silo around $225. 


& 


To build a tub silo of equal eapaci- | 
ty would require about 2,800 feet | 
of heart pine at $30 per M—$84; | 
iron rods for hoops, $20; a thousand} 
brick for foundation, $6; mason| 
work, $3; carpenter work done by 
common farm labor, $6. Or a total 
expense of $119. 


& 


The same reader asks if he could | 
build silo of cheap rough lumber 
and line inside with building paper. 
No. But he could use the cheap 
lumber and plaster inside with ce- 
ment, using small mesh poultry net- 
ting instead of laths. The lathing 


labor of hauling thej|— 





; would need to be hung perpendicular 
jand stretched sidewise as tight as 


possible, then spaced out from tte 


wall about a half an inch with 
|screws, a staple used over’ each 
iserew to hold the wire in the 
crease in the screwhead. My 


advise to this writer is to use the 
stave silo, which, if constructed of 
heart pine, ougkt to last 15 years. 

A. L. FRENCH. 
Byrdville, Va. 
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Thousands of dollars are being 
wasted every year because only one 
plant is being grown in so many pas- 
tures. Make use of some variety of 
pasture plants specially suited to the 
land growing them. 











BILTMORE BERKSHIRES | 








We are now booking orders for young pigs 
from our spring litters. Write for price list. 
Combinations of English and American 
blood lines. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING! 


Owing to the lateness of the season we ° 
are giving a 25 per cent. discount on our 
prices for eggs. Take advantage of this 
reduction and send your order in at once. 


JERSEY BULLS AND HEIFERS! 


Write for pedigrees and 
descriptions. 


Biltmore, N. C. | 


| 
| 


Biltmore Farms, = 











For Berkshire Pigs & Shropshire Lambs 
Apply to 
OAK RIDGE STOCK FARM, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
R. F. D. No. 2, R. O. CATE, Prop. 





Tubular Separators| 


Are All Built Exactly Alike. The 
Best that Knowledgeand Experience 
Can Build Alone Goes Out of This 
Factory. We Make No “Seconds.” 


When you purchase a Tubular Separator you buy not only 
the best separator that is built, but also exactly the same sep- 
arator that every other Tubular purchaser gets. | 

There are no different grades of Tubulars built.. The best 
that can be built is what the dairyman needs, and it’s what 
he gets who buysa Tubular. Some “bucket bowl” manuface 
turers advertise and advocatetwo or three different qualities 
of separators, firsts, seconds, thirds, etc. They are bound to get a 
man’s money if he has any. They don’t furnish even their own best always, but 
try never to miss_a customer. If the present-day sale is made these hucksters of 
different grades don’t care for the dairy service of the future. 

The Tubular looks to the future interests and profits of customers. Every 
buyer of a Tubular gets not only the best separator that the world knows, but he 
gets the kind he pays for, and it is exactly the same separator that every other 
purchaser gets. 

Thereis only one grade of Tubular—the suspended bowl, bottom feed, enclosed 
gear, self-oiling, low-down supply tank, cleanest skimming machine, Eachis per- 

ectly built, all are alike, allare guaranteed the same. 

You're always safe when you buy a Tubular. If several grades were made you 
would not be safe, and might have a mistake to pay for. Be safe and get the best 
atthe start; the best is not too sood for any dairyman—the best is always the 
‘cheapest. Write for catalog No. 283 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
West Chester, Penna. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


+ 





























Toronto, Can. 









Chicago, Ills. 


Moral—Buy a Simple Machine. 


No cream separators made are more 
easily cleaned than the two simple, 
close-skimming I. H. C. cream har- 
vesters, Dairymaid and Bluebell. 

Thetwo brushes which go with the 
machines, and a pan of hot water, will 
enable you to thoroughly clean your 
separator in short order. 

You can get at every part of the 
bowl and tinware with the brush. 

You can’t make too much of the 
matter of cleanliness in using a cream 
separator. It avoids odors and taints. 
It enables you to make high-grade 
products. 

It is the worst kind of a mistake not 
to buy a separator anybody can clean 
easily and quickly. 

The Dairymaid and Bluebell cream 
harvesters are not. distinguished 
merely for their easy cleaning. They 
have every requisge to make them 


right working and valuable to their 
owners. 

They skim to a trace; that is, they 
get all the butter fat down to the 
thousandth part. 

Their wonderful simplicity makes 
them most durable. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons why they are so popular 
with users isthat it is almost impos- 
sible for them to get out of order. 

The Dairymaid is a chain driven 
machine. The Bluebell is driven by 
simple gearing. 

If you need acream harvester, call 
on any International local agent and 
talk the matter over with him. He 
will supply you with catalogs and full 
particulars. Or, if you prefer, write 
direct to the Home Office. You will 
be interested in securing a copy of 
“Development of the Cream Sepa- 
rator” or colored hanger which will 
be mailed on request. 


COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U, S. A. | 


(Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 



















When you buy a plow you must remember that there is a great difference 
in soils—and, because of this, there is a great difference in the shapes 
and sizes of Plows. There are Plows for hard ground— Plows for sticky 

round— Plows for trashy ground. And the Plow that you want to 
a is the Plow best suited to YOUR SOIL. 


CHATTANGOGA PLOWS 


ARE THE BEST PLOWS ON EARTH FOR ANY EARTH. 


They are simple in design and sturdy in construction—and absolutely 
guaranteed for twelve months after purchase against any breakage caused 
by defects in the material or workmanship. Our new free catalogue 
not only describes and 4 = illustrates the different sizes and shapes 
of CHATTANOOGA @ \ PLOWS, but it tells you just the right Plow 
that you should buy ® to do the best work in your particular soil. 








































TODAY is the best time to 
write us and say you would like 
to get one of these instructive Cata- 
logues— Today! Right now! Or you 
may forget it ani be sorry. Address, 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO., 
11 










Carter Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








When writing advertisers. please mention this paper. 
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Use and Abuse of the Harrow. 





It is One of the Most Important Implements on the Farm 


Now—wWhat 


You Should and Should Not Try to Do With it. 


By C. R. Hudson, Special Agent Demonstration Farm Work in North Carolina. 


At this season of the year there is 
no implement on the farm of more 
importance than some good form of 
harrow, such as may be found in 
most of the markets. As fast as land 


is broken it should be harrowed the | 


same day. This is to pulverize the 


clods, make a fine seed bed and con- | 


serve the moisture 


Do not wait two | 


or three days until several tons of | 


moisture have been lost on each acre. 


Moisture is of the utmost impor-| 


tance to a growing crop. 
have a dry spell some time during 


We always | 


the summer, so we must arrange to) 


have a good supply of moisture 
stored in the soil to carry the crop 
right on through the drought. 


When the Roller Should Come j irst. 


then a roller should precede the har- | 
row. This either crushes the clods| 
or presses them into the loose soil, | 
so that when rain comes they absorb 
sufficient moisture from the !oose soil | 
to become dissolved. A clod can hold | 
but little moisture and is not worth | 
much more to a plant than is a 
stone. 
Don’t Make This Mistake. 

In the use of the harrow many 
farmers make the mistake of trying | 
to break land with them by placing 
on them chunks, stones, or by ria- 
ing on them. They were not intend- 
ed for breaking land, but for sur- 
face cultivation. Even the disc har- | 
row is not suitable for breaking land. | 


before the seed are up, the harrow 
should pass over again. This should 
be repeated every week or ten days, 
according to seasons, until the plants 
are too large. The ordinary harrow 
will cover five to six acres per day 
easily, the two-horse forms, ten or 
more, while the weeder will culti- 
vate fifteen acres per day with a 
single hand and horse. The teeth 
(spikes) of the implements pass in 
among the young plants and destroy 
weeds and grass that would have to 
be gotten out later by expensive 
hand-hoeing. Thus they are both 
efficient and economical. 


Harrow as Soon as a Crust Forms. 


The time to use the harrow in 


| such cultivation is just as soon after 
If the soil is so hard and dry when | 


breaking that it breaks up in clods, | 


a rain as the land is dry enough for 
the horse to walk én it easily. Do 
not wait until a green carpet ap- 
pears on the surface and the soil has 
become dry. It will root up some of 
the grass but will simply cultivate 
the remainder so that it will grow 
all the faster. The good farmer never 
sees any grass in his farm if he can 
prevent it. The best time to destroy 


| weeds and grass is while the seed 
are germinating in the soil and be- 


fore they make 
above the surface. 
the proper time is 
days work later. 


their appearance 
A day’s work at 
worth several 


The Labor-Saving Kinds. 


Many crops may be grown to ma- 
turity without any cultivation except 


| that given by a good harrow or cul- 


Useful for Early Cultivation. 


Another very important use of the | 
harrow, including the weeder and 


similar forms of cultivators, is in the | 


first cultivation of the young plants. | 
No future cultivation is of quite the} 
importance of the first. Even before | 


tivator. Asa rule the double, triple 
or even the quadruple forms are 
more economical because one man 
can manipulate the extra force of 
horse power instead of having a man 
for each horse. Then there are the 
sulky arrangements which make the 


the planting begins, run the harrow | labor a great deal easier for the far- 


over the field. 


If a hard rain comes | met. 





Have You Planted a Plenty of Corn? 


If You Haven't It is Not Too Late to Remedy Your Error—And 


Don’t 


. Forget Peas and Cattle—These Will Beat “All Cotton” for Good 


Money and Good Farming. 


Messrs. Editors: It is growing 
late in the season for farmers to 
make much change in their plans 
for the year’s crops, but there is one 
thing that I wish to impress upon 
them, even if it is late. That is, 
plant plenty of corn. You may have 
prepared to plant some fields in cot- 
ton that should have been planted in 
corn, and, if so, and even though 
you may have your land ready to 
plant, just put in corn seed instead 
of cotion seed, and this fall, when 
you come to gather in your crops 
you will not regret it. 

Farm Stock Doesn’t Thrive on Bought 
Feed. 

Unless the price of cotton very ma- 
terially advances, how do you expect 
to feed your stock with the little 
money you will get for your cotton? 
I don’t mean that you will feed 
them money, but if you raise cotton 
and sell it for money, you will use 
the money to buy feed, and the feed 
will come mighty slow. I don’t like) 
that sort of feed. Horses will not 
fatten on that sort and work a crop, 
and it is no good for hogs; they just | 
will not thrive on it. The best corn 
one feeds is that which he gets from | 
his own crib, and that was grown on 
his own fields. 


Here’s Something You Can Sell for 
Cash. 
Or, if you can not plant corn after | 





| lands. 


too late, you can plant or sow peas. 
Just think! Peas are selling for $3.00 
per bushel. If you want something 
to sell for cash, peas will fit your 
case. Or better, make all the pea 
hay you can in addition to the quan- 
tity you must have to sow, and feed 
the hay to young cattle and sell the 
cattle for the money you must have, 
and put the manure on the land to 
make better corn. 


How All Cotton is Bringing Ruin. 


Yes, sir, Mr. Cotton Farmer, you 
must do something else besides raise 
cotton. True, you get some cash 
for your cotton, but you are doing it 
at the cost of your land. I see it. 
As the Agent of the Farmer’s Co-op- 
erative and Demonstration Work in 
Tredell County, I see the effects of 
all cotton more and more. 6 ee |! 
bringing ruin to the cotton States 
in the way of impoverishing their 

*y* 
Don’t! 

And I want to say “Don’t,” with a 
capital D. When I see field after 
field being planted in cotton that 
was in cotton last year, and the land 
composed of nothing but a little 
sand and clay mixed together in a 


| tight mass almost like concrete, with 


not a particle of humus in it, or so 
little that it is not discernible, [ 


| want to say again, Don’t, for the 
you see this, and it will hardly be’ land’s sake, Don’t!” 


You can’t make 


the change all at once, but make it 
somehow at some time. 


Feed Your Land and it Will Feed 
You. 

And to the Derby hat fellow who 
lives in town and has a tenant out 
on the farm, I would say—but he 
will not see this—‘“‘See to it that the 
crops are rotated in such a manner 
that the land will be built up stead- 
ily instead of run down.” 

It is not too late to do some of 
the things mentioned above, and, if 
you are doing the starving act by 
your land, quit it, and go to feeding 
it, and it will feed you. 

BH. S. MILLSAPS. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 





I can’t do without The Progressive 
Farmer. Worth all the other agri- 
cultural papers. I have caused sev- 
eral others to subscribe for it.—T. 
W. Secrest, Lancaster Co., S. C. 


FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week: two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 





























For Sale—Ninety bushels Clay and Speckle 
peas, $2.25. J. E. Henry, Long Creek, N. C. 





Wanted—Red and Gray Fox. Ross Brown, 
Talladega, Ala. 





Bargains inan Avery, Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga Disc plows, Railway horse powers, Shredder, 
Buff Orpington chickens, Angora goats, York- 
shire and Essex pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


Air Line Railway. 


Aunouncement of New Year Schedule, 


Quickest line to New York, Northwest 
Flori‘a and Southwest. Direct line to Atian 
ta, Birmingham, Memphis, New Orleans and 
Points W~«st. 

Time given below is for the information of 
th- public and is not guaranteed. 

Trains leave Raleigh ss follows: 


NORTHROUND. 

No 84—1.20 a. m., for Richmond, Washing 
ton and New York—stons at Franklinton and 
Henderson. Day coaches and 8 ee ping cars 
to Washington—arrive Kichmond 615 a. m. 
Washington, 9.25 a. m., New York, 3.15 p. m. 

No. 32—3.2' a m., for Portsmouth-Norfolk. 
Stops at principal local points Arrive Rey- 
ki.s, Va, 745 a. m. Stops 20 minutes tor 
breakfast. Arrive Portsmouth. 10.10 a. m. 
Va. Cc aches and sle~ping c1rs 

No. 38—10 55 a. m., for purtsmou h-Norfolk 
ard Iecal roints. Arrive Weldon, 2.40 p. m. 
Con ects with A. .L. for Eastern t aroiina 
points. Arrive Por smouth, 5.30 p. m. ( on- 
nects with Steamship Lines for Washington, 
Baltimore, Cape Charles, New York, Bo-ton, 
and Provid: nex. Day corehes anu Pullman 
sleeping cars to Portsmouih. 

No. 6$—12.50 p. m., for Richmond, Waehing- 
tn and New York. Stops at Henders-n. 
Arrive Richmond, 6.05 p. m., Washington. 
9.30 p. m., New York, 7.30a.m. Day Coach:s, 
Parlcr-car to Washington. Sleeping car to 
New York. 

No. 30—4.00 p. m., Shoo-fly for Louisburg, 
Oxf.rd, Henderson, » eldon. 


SOUTHBOUND. 

No. 33—2.55 a. m., for Crarlotte, Atianta, 
Rirmingham, Memphis, New Orleans, and 
points West. Arrive ¢ harlotte, 19.10 a. m.. 

tlanta, 4.30 p. m.. ' irmingham, 10.15) p. m., 
Memphis, 7.10 a. m., New Orlea: s, 9.40 a. m, 

o,. 81—6 15% m. for Jacksonvitieand Fi: ri- 
da points. Day coaches and sleeping car to 
Jacksonvi'le and stops between Raleigh and 
filam! tat Moncure, Sanford, Southern Pines, 

‘ berdeen. Arrive at Hamlet 9.30 a. m., 
br akfast; Columbia 12.20 p. m. (Fastern 
time), Savannah 5.05 p. m., Jacksonvi le 9.50 
p.m 

No. 41—5.45 p.m. Localstatior s Chariotte, 
Atlanta and poynts West, arriving in Atlan- 
ta 840 a. m. No cennection at Hamlet for 
Wilmington. Day coaches and slecping car 
for At anta* 

No. 43—7.10 p. m. for Southern Pines, Pine- 
hurst, Jack+onvi! e, and Florida point«. Ar- 
rive Hamlet 1005 p. m., Columbia 1,20 a. m., 
Savannah 4.30 p. m., Jacksonville 9.00 a. m., 
Tampa 6.50 p. m., St. Augusiine 11.00 a. m., 
Miami 10.25 p. m,. 

The Seaboard Florida Limited, operated 
between New York and St. Augustine, Fa., 
duri g winter tourist season, will onlv stop 
t.Jeh son street (Ralei_h) sout bound No. 
99 3.25 a. m.; northbound No. 98, 4.20 a. 1m. 

For rat+s, sch dutes, time tables and other 
infermation d sired >» pply toJ. F. Mitchell, 
‘ ity passenger ahd ticket - gent, Telephune 


o. 117. 
Cc. H. GATTIS, 


Travelling Fasasng*r Agent, No. 4. West 
Martin St, Tucker bidg., Opposite Nort En- 





trance Post-office, Raleigh, N.C. 


THE MARKETS. | 








RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, May 9, 1908, 
Cotton, good 104 
Of grades_-_..... eae canals 7 to 9% 








NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET, 


The prices are strictly who'esale (not job 
lots) and represents prices obtained on ac. 
tual sales: 











Fancy B%to 38% 
BSPSCCLY PYERG wnccnccccceccncese 8 to 38 
Prime 234 3 
Machine picked................ 234to 3% 
Bunch B44to. ... 
Spanish peanuts_-_.__-_-. ---.-- 95 to $1.00 





CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, 8.C., May 11, 1908. 
D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed....___.... 73, 



































D. S. Bellies, packed___..---_--_---- % 
Uv. 8. Butts 5% 
Butter Creamery .....311.0...5.<.. BL 
Hams—Choice,as tosize and brand 18 
Lard—Pure—Tierces ..........-.... a 
Pearl meal $1 70 
Meal, Common 1 65 
Hay—Timothy 110 
Grain—Corn, white -~_........-.... 85 
Corn, mixed 84 
Oate—Clipped white 70 
ed 68 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 80 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds ___... $1 60% 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ___. 1 60 
Corn. bran, per 100 pounds ___.__ 110 
Middlings, rer 100 pounds. _____- 1 60 
Hulls, per 100 ponnds__-__-____---_ 65 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel .. 45 
Cotton Ties—Pieced ___.~-.... --.... 80 
Rebundled 80 
New ties $1 13 
Bageging—2 pounds. _____________--. 103 
Flour—S pring wheat patent __-___' $5 50 to5 8 
Patent 5 00 to5 25 
Straight 4 50 to 5 25 
Choice 4 00 to 4 2 











THE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK, 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. CHARLES ROOT, Cashier. 


$ 75,000.00 
700,000.00 


4 per cent interest paid on deposits 


Write for further information. 


Capital and Surplus,- - - - 
Deposits, - - - - - = 

















Now is the time to get ready fora large Pea 
crop, by ordering one of our “Hand Pea Drop- 
pers,’ very useful. can be used in place of a 
walking stick. No stopping or scattering of 
Peas. Ween in use five years by the inventor. 
Gives perfect satisfaction. 
parts to get out of fix. 


Very simple, no 
Order a sample to-day. 
Price Complete $1.10 to $1.25, in Lots of Six or More $1.10. 
MANUFACTURED BY—— 

ROWLAND BROTHERS, Richfield. N. C. 


THE COTTON GRADER 


How to Classify Cotton—Whole subject 
in a nutshell — First and only Complete 
Instructions ever published — Farmers, 
Me'chants. Buyers. Sellers, learn to 
Grade Cotton. Postpaid $1. Order to-day 


The Cotton Grader Publishing Com’y. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Now is your chance to get a boar pig. Only 
a few more to offer. And these from reyist- 
ered sows, sired by my boar, Lee's Duke the 
son of Biltmore. $8.00each. Registrations 
furnished. Order from this ad. 


S. BURWELL, JR. 
33 33 KITTRELL, N. C. 











R. NO. 2. 


SQUABS 





Make a paying busi- 
ness for yourself 
raisingthem. Let 
us tell you about our 
Homer Squab Breeders and pure bred 
White Wyandottes. 


Success Pigeon and Poult.y Pens, 


FLORENCE, 8. C, 


Southern Seeds 


Cow peas, Soja beans, Cocke’s prolific 
seed corn, Cotton seed, Cane seed, Mil- 
let, and seed sweet potatoes. Write for 
prices and catalog No. 4. 


HICKORY SEED CO., - - Hickory, N.C. 














Clay Peas! -:- Clay Peas! 
Two hundred bushels for sale at $2,50 
per bushel f. 0. b. Youngsville, N. C. 


s. H. SCARBORO, R.F. D. No. 1, Youngsville, N. C. 
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How Shall I Hand 


Farm ? 


Discussed—How 
And 


Messrs. Editors: An article in 
your paper telling how peas beat cot- 
ton as &@ money crop, put me to 
thinking. I had already thought of | 
writing to you and going into the | 
details of my affairs, if you permit, | 
in order to gain if possible some- 
thing of educational value. To be- 
gin with, I might say this is my 
maiden effort at farming. I have 20 
acres of upland of medium fertility, 
capable of making perhaps three- 
fourths of a bale of cotton per acre. 
Which of the three following is the 
advisable mode of planting this 
land: 

Plan One.—Twelve acres in im- 
proved cotton; 7 acres in corn and 
peas; one acre in peas. 

Plan Two.—Five acres in toma- 
toes to be canned; 14-acres in corn 
and peas; one acre peas. 

Plan Three.—Ten acres in toma- 
toes for canning; 8 acres in corn and 
peas; one acre in peas; one acre in 
garden and truck. 

Allowed plenty of help for farm- 
ing, please discuss a comparison of 
the above plans. T. Cy By 


Three Plans 





Editorial Answer: No man can 
safely advise another in all details 
how farming should be done, not 
even one’s own brother, unless liv- 
ing with him and understanding his 
personal peculiarities, the exact na- 
ture of the soil, etc. But there are 
certain general principles that can 
safely be stated, with the view of 
the man on the job applying them 
in a practical way. In the first 
place, any farmer—no matter what 
line of farming he does—should not 
get too many eggs in one basket. 
He should not depend too much on 
any one crop, since a small yield 


a Home Canning Outfit Might be Used— 
Some Profit Made From Hogs Also. 


|sold, offers fair opportunity for gain. 


le a Twenty Acre 


For this purpose the whippoorwill 
variety had better be used. The la- 
bor that is suitable for picking cot- 
ton is suitable for gathering peas. 
With judgment in making sales, the 
pea seed a year from now could 
probably be sold for $2.00 a bushel, 
possibly $2.50 or $3.00. The yield 
of seed might be expected to range 
from eight to twenty bushels per 
acre. Every acre that grows peas 
this year will make a better crop of 
whatever nature next year than if 
peas were not grown the present 
year. The straw that produces the 
seed peas will be rather woody, be- 
cause well matured; but will be bet- 
ter than some hay that is used by 
our farmers. 
& 


One acre for garden and truck is 
small enough, particularly if fair 
markets can be had within reasona- 
ble driving distance to sell some of 
the surplus to get ready cash dur- 
ing the summer. Make the garden 
rows long and far enough apart so 
that horse implements can do most 
of the work. The truck grower can- 
not get away from hand work as 
well as cotton and corn growers; but 
good management will enable him 
to do most of the cultivation by 
horsepower. Surface working im- 
plements are the kind to use most ol 
the time in cultivation. 


& 


If a canning factory is not near 
by to purchase the tomatoes, 10 
acres in that crop will come danger- 
ously near being too much. If a 
home canner is used, the cans and 
other supplies will have to be 
bought; and that will require con- 
siderable money before any returns 
are got, unless some of the early 





or low prices or an_ unfortunate 
storm might seriously handicap him. 
This is particularly true of a begin- 
ner, who does not yet know just 
what his strong and his weak points 
are. The average trucker takes a 
big risk in limiting too much the 
number of crops he grows. That is 
one thing that should be avoided in 
any case, so it will be taken for 
granted that there will be a diver- 
sity of crops. 


& 


As near as can be judged now, 
this is not a very favorable year for 
planting a large acreage in cotton, 
but raising some cotton will give a 
diversity of crops and supply cotton 
for sale. It is possible that the price 
will be good in spite of the belief 
that it will not be. Corn will be 
needed on the farm for feed. Grow 
it. Do not neglect to plant peas in 
every acre of corn at the last culti- 
vation. While cowpeas do not tend 
to make a large yield of seed in the 
lower South, planting a pea crop for 


seed peas, to be used at home or|/string beans are another crop that 


crop can first be sold at good prices. 
|A bushel of good, smooth tomatoes 
jare supposed to fill 16 3-pound 
| cans, and leave enough juice for 3 
}2-pound cans. Possibly the toma- 
itoes will bring $1.00 per dozen 
;cans. The juice may bring 50 cents 
| per dozen cans, for making soup. 
| This makes the price of the total 
product of a bushel of tomatoes 
$1.46. The material would cost not 
far from the 46 cents, so that some- 
thing like $1.00 per bushel would 
remain. It is claimed that land that 
| will make 500 pounds of lint cotton 
per acre will make 350 to 400 bush- 
els of tomatoes. It might make a 
profit of $200 or $300 per acre, but 
it will be much safer to count on 
$100. Over $600 gross of toma- 
toes per acre have been sold in the 
|canned condition; but these unusual 
|yields and prefits are better for 
| showing what is possible than for 
| showing what is likely. 
| a 





| If a home canner is purchased 


| 

with seasonable planting could be| 
raised and canned before the toma- 
toes would come in. All sorts of 
berries and almost any kind of tree 
fruit could also be canned. When- 
ever any of these things was bring- 
ing a good price on the market, it 
could be sold; and when the mar- 
ket price for the fresh article de- 
clined, canning could be resorted to. 
The chances of success with canning 
corn are not good, if the canning 
is done on the farm. Fair success 
can be got with a $10 canning out- 
fit, the cans, etc., requiring an addi- 
tional outlay. | 
a | 

There seems to be no reason why 
hogs should not be grown on such a 
farm, and many times they can be 
fed produce that might go to waste | 
without them. With Bermuda pas-| 
ture in which bur clover is grow-| 
ing, such crops as have been many 
times mentioned in these columns | 


pork. Unless money is abundant | 
with the farmer, hogs will also help | 
to bring in ready cash twice a year 
in a way that will be very accepta- 
ble. For the most part, aim to have 
the hogs feed themselves, either on 
the pasture or on the crops planted | 
specially for them. The pea crop 
planted in the corn will be good for 
them; and may be used for that pur- 
pose if a better use is not found for 
the peas. 





The people who own the farms of 
this country may easily become the 
controlling power over commerce, fi- 
nance and industry; but to -do this 


dependent. 


within its own limits. There should 
be horses, cattle, hogs, chickens, and 
an abundance of foodstuffs for man 
and beast. Every farmer should 
strive in this direction until he at- 
tains the end in view, free of debt. 
Then let him produce for market 
what he will. This is not a dream. 
{ft is a plain, practical proposition, 
ind the easiest possible way to pros- 
verity and success. And the pret- 
tiest thing about the idea is that 
the ideal can be obtained by any in- 
dividual regardless of what other 
people do.—yYorkville Enquirer. 


cotton, peas, pea- 
nuts, sorghum, 
beans, rice, vel- 
vet beans, cauta- 
loupes and wa- 
termelons. 





= 








Messrs. Editors: 


of cattle. I can give you the na 


like. 


Linwood, N. C. 





One Small Ad. Sells $400 Worth 
of Cattle. 
My recent advertisement sold $400.00 worth 


them. This letter is unsolicited and you can publish it if you 
You have a splendid advertising medium. 


Very sincerely, 


mes of the buyers if you want 


W. B. MEARES, 
Proprietor Belvidere Farm. 


Planter. 


Make Every Farm a Little Kingdom. | 


they must first make themselves in- | 


Nitrate of Soda 


THE NITRATE AGENCIES 
COMPANY 


64 Stone Street, New York, N. Y. 
36 Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Holcombe & Co., 50 Clay Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Address Office Nearest You 





‘Do you want 
| ire, oF wh 

to buy a farm|are searching for and ia what 
or business 


} 


The ideal farm is the) 
one that includes a little kingdom | 


| 
| 








A. MAGAZINE 


! FREE 


Send no money. Just your 


| What do yOU|name and address and we 


will send you a copy of our 


new Magazine full of inter- 
for hogs would make very cheap | want to know esting articles and informa- 


tion. It will appeal to you, no 
7 matter where you are or 
° where you may be. If you are 


dissatisfied with your present 


| position; if you want to move 
| Where do YOU\to a new section of the coun- 


bak if you have anything to 


sell or if you want to buy; 

want to go you wili find just what you 
? want to know about it in its 

f helpful pages and it wont cost 
ouacent. Just a letter ask- 


ng for it will bring it, provid- 
ed that you mention what 
kind of a business you de- 


state you wish tolocate. Just 
tell us what you want as we 
send the Magazine free only 
9 to people who give us this in- 
(4 formation. If you want to 
buy a farm or business any- 

where, if you desire to move 

Ask us to another state orcity, write 
” at bm ge b goon us what you 

want and where you want it 

It costs you {and iet us send you FREE 
f + od elegant bed die nd 

ress_ Leonar arbyshire, 

vothing. Inc,, Dept.* * Rochester, N.Y. 








FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Fruits, Potatoes, Cabbage, Peas 
and everything in this line to, Write them 
today. They are 

Hewitt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, BALTIMORE. Md. 


DAISY FLY 











Mase ive 


149 DeKalb Ave. 








Broob; 3-:,N. ¥ 





The Gole Universal Planter, 


Has had seven years of growing popu- 
larity andincreasing sales). Why? Be- 
cause it beats them all in planting corn, 













CROWNED WITH 


SUCCESS 


Tens of thousands 
of intelligent farm- 
crs after trying all 
the leading kinds 
of planters have 
placed the crown 
of highest success 
upon the Cole 


Why? Because the Cole Planter shortens aad lightens their labor 





and puts money in their pockets. 





ing time. 











You had better find out about those Cole Planters before plant- 
Write at once for free catalogue and full information. 


Cole Mi’f’g Company, 


Box F, Charlotte, N. C. 


piared anywhere, at- 
*- actsand killgail flies, 
Neat, clean, ornamenial, 
wa convenient, cheap, 
eq Lasts all season. Ab- 
‘ solutely harmiess, can- 
z} not spillor tip over, will 
E not soil or injure any- 

¥§ thing. Guaranteed effect- 
Of all dealers or 


HAROLD SOMERS 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 








Barred Plymouth Rocks! 


The ideal fowl] for farm- 
ers. My stock is bred for 
size and egg-production, 
with as choice exhibition 
quality as can be obtained. 
One setting, - - - $1.50 
Three settings, - - 3.50 


One hundred eggs, - 6,50 
S.C.W hite Leghorns, 
setting, - 1.50 
Pekin Ducks, sett- 
ing, - - - 1.50 





Pac ked for shipme nt. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


ACME POULTRY FARM, 
RAEFORD, N. C. 














’ EGGS, $1.50 FOR;SETTING OF 15 


S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
orns, White Wyandottes, 
y 3. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minoreas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
31.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


Eees For Hatching 

From high scoring birds, Barred Buff and 
White Rocks, White Buff, Silver Laced and Par- 
tridge Wyandottes. Partridge Cochins, Rhode 
Island Reds, Black Langshans, Light Brahmas, 
Black Minorcas, White and Brown Leghorns: 
$1 00 for 15, $2 00 for 30, $3 00 for 50, $5 00 per 100, 
a hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or order du- 
plicated at half price. A few nice cockerels for 
sale of the different breeds, cheap as to quality. 
All of our pens are headed by high scoring 
birds. Write your wants and get something 
good @% vourmoney We will givetwosettings 
of eg@S for one bushel of peas. 

Oakland Poultry Farm, Ruffin, N. C. 











Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 25¢c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs) - $1.00 per 15 


Above prices for next sixty days only. Order 
at once. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 
ders promptly. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 


ESLIE JOHNSON’S SUPERB WHITE WYANDOTTES. Pure bred 
for 20 generations: prolific winter layers; 
hatching eggs $2.00 per fifteen: fertility guar- 
anteed. Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen, N.C. 


QAK HILL POULTRY FARM 


ard bred S.C, R. I. Red Eggs. No better 

in Carolina. Single setting $1.25, two for $2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
N. A. HARTSFIELD, Prop., Wyatt, N. C. 


URE S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. For beauty, size 

and quality. 

Choice fresh ogee, safely packed, $1.00 for 

15, $2.00 for 32, $3. 00 for 50. Weaning size chicks 
85 cents, frying size 50 cents. 

MRS. G. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va. 


Scholtz’s Buff Rocks & White Wandottes 

Eggs from prize-winners, $1.50 for 15; Mam- 
moth Bronze turkeys, eggs 82.00 per setting. 
E. P. Scholtz, 20 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 

Bred exclusively for 5 years. Thoroughly up to 

the standard. Satisfaction guaranteed, Fer- 
tile eggs $1.00 per 15; $3.00 per 50. 

N. B. Crudup, Jeffress, Va., Route 1. 








is the place 
to buy stand- 




















THE POULTRY YARD. 











Spurs for P 


When selling spring chickens, re- 
member that early hatched pullets 
make the best winter layers. But a 
pullet can be hatched so early that, 


she will molt like an old hen and be) 
us tardy about beginning to lay. 


The kind of weather is now here 
when all poultry needs shade, and 
young chicks cannot take care of 
themselves so well in this regard 
as old birds can. See that there is 
shade convenient to where they stay 
most of the time. 

It is easy to stuff lazy hens with 
feed till they are too fat to lay, 
while they might have rolled out the 
eggs all right if they had had less 
feed and had been compelled to ex- 
ercise in scratching it out of litter. 

Do not make chickens lay or roost 
in houses that do not have ample 
ventilation in summer. Get the hot 
air out of the house, and let the vigor 


Use Them Freely and You Will Quicken Your Pace Towards Bigger 
Profits From the Poultry Yard. 


|hatch you were putting so much re- 


oultrymen. 


of the chickens be turned to some 
good service instead of resisting un- 
comfortable conditions. 


Do not get discouraged if the 
liance in did not turn out well. The 
sun cannot shine for us all the time. 
Instead of becoming discouraged, try 
another sitting and do everything 
practical to make a success with it. 

If hens with chicks are on a lawn 
where the grass is cut rather short, 
it is much better to scatter hard 
grain in the clean grass when it is 
dry and let them hunt it for exer- 
cise. They will get more fun out of 
it than a small boy gets out of wad- 
ing in the mud. 

Clean milk is a very superior poul- 
try food, but dirty milk, whether 
dirt dropped into the milk or the 
milk was put into filthy vessels, may 
be poisonous. 








Messrs. Editors: A few poultry | 
queries have been received during 
the past week, and as the replies 
may interest others, I will give them 
in this department. 

Question: 


chicks? 

Answer: It can be done success- 
fully, but it is ‘‘eruelty to animals,” 
and should not be practiced. 


& 


Question: When fertile eggs die 
in the incubator will they injure the 
others if not taken out? 

Answer: Yes. One of the 
lutely essential requirements 
success in artificial incubation 
constant circulation of pure air. The 
foul gasses arising from decayed 
eggs destroy this condition to a 
greater or less extent. 


abso- 
for 
is a 


& 


Question: What causes the chicks 
to die in the shell just at the time 
they are ready to come out? 

Answer: Often it is because the 
chicks come from weak debilitated | 
parent stock, or from a weakly fer- 
tilized egg, 





15 Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- :- 


Kegs 7 a, setting. Catalogue free. 
DER. Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 


strength to break the shell. It may 
also be caused by too much heat 
in the incubator during the last few 
days of the hatch, or too little mois- | 





ture at the time of hatching. 
of these conditions may 








And 


irom Fences 


end harden on the 
binds it too strongly 
cape. 


chick, which 


for 


JF 


Question: How large should the 
; air cell in the end of the egg be on 
| the fifth, the tenth, and the fifteenth 
days of incubation? 

Answer: In the average sized egg 
about the size of a 25-cent piece on 





Some Chicken Questions Answered. 


'chine is about right. 


Can a hen be set again | 
as soon as she hatches a brood of | 


and have not sufficient | 


Hither | 
cause the} 
skin of the shell to dry too quickly | 


it to es-| 


there is too much; if it floats with 
a space above the water that can be 
covered by a 25-cent piece, the ma- 


& 


Question: Are chicks when first 
| hatched the same color as the adult 
fowls? 

Answer: No. Most chicks of 


black breeds will show a creamy col- 

'or in places, and chicks of the white 
breeds may show dark patches in the 

down. The parti-colored breeds pro- 

duce chicks irregular in color. The 

true color begins to show when the 

first feathers appear and after the 

first downy covering of the chicks 

has disappeared. 
& 


Question: What causes soft-shell- 
ed eggs? 


Answer: They may be the result 
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WINCHESTER 





‘SNUBLACK?®* 


Loaded Black Powder 


Shotgun Shells 


‘“‘Nublacks” are as per- 
fect as brains and in- 
genuity, coupled with 
first-class materials and 
modern methods of 
manufacture, can make 
them. They are sure 
fire, make even pat- 
terns, shoot hard and 
strong and will stand 
reloading. Ask for 
‘“‘Nublacks’”’ next time. 


THEY HELP MAKE BIG BAGS 




















| of diseased organs of reproduction 
| and especially of the oviduct. kixces- 
sively fat hens are liable to lay suit 
| cess when the fat is so abundant ts 
|to force the egg out premaiureiy. 
| Heavy laying birds are also thus af- 
fected by reason of the egg passages 
| being weakened by continual strain 
|and not being able to retain an egg 
| after the shell begins to harden. In 
| exceptional cases it may be the lack 
| of shell-forming elements in the 
food. 
& 


Question: What could cause the 
bowel trouble in chicks that are 
from one to two weeks old, when 
| they are free from lice and are prop- 
|erly fed and housed? 
| Answer: Probably inherited weak- 
|ness or abnormal development of 
|some of the organs of digestion, or 
| improper incubation. The chicks 
| may seem all right in every way till 
| bowel trouble sets in and results in 





MAIL ORDERS 
Our Specialty 


Single Strap Harness 


This is one of the neatest, best and 
strongest patterns we make. The work- 
manship through the entire harness is 
guaranteed to be the most perfect— 
everything stitched and made for serv- 
ice. The quality of material is the best 
the market affords for themoney. We 
will send, under absolute guarantee, this 
set of harness for your inspection; we 
want you to be satisfied that buying di- 
rect from the factory saves your money. 

Write for illustrated catalogue. 


WE SHIP TO YOU! 


U. S. HARNESS CO. 


5\N. Center St. STATESVILLE, N. C- 











The only Glass Valve Pump—never 
sticks — never fails— always ready. 

Also HAY kee ol Barn Door 
Hangers, Hay Rack Clamps. 
Write today for Circulars and Prices. 
F.B. Myers & Bro.,18 Orange St., Ashland, 0, 


aks PUMPS 


PUMP 
ORNAMENTAL WIRE +" STEEL FENCE 
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RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS righ Poon | death. Just before the chick breaks be. apt combining strength bt x 4 
Gcooper Bros. 2 e t ’ nearly as large a8 a half | the shell, it takes into the proper iimaviitit churches,cemeterie Fry a ae 
Raleigh, - . - - nN. c,| dollar on the tenth, and a trifle larg- | cavity the balance of the yolk of the | MAMIE Send, for, RCE E prey\Mere 
Catalogue free. We pay the freight. er than a half dollar on the fifteenth. egg. This yolk is gradually fed into Me CATAL IG, Ades | an a Wty 
, : ote : Box 720 Decatur,Ind vrrt anes 
CLOSING OUT r the intestine, until at the end of 
four or five days it should be entirely | ~ 
My entire Pack of trained Dogs, bred Question: What is the rule for | absorbed. If the yolk is not normal- Well Drilis 
Bitches, young Dogs and Paps. All/testing the moisture in incubator |ly assimilated it finally decomposes _ For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


well bred and will go at half their rea 
value. Write quick and get choice. 


ERVIN SNIDER, - - Shelbyville, Ky., - 


- Route 4. 


1 eggs by placing them in water? 


Answer: After the egg 
in the machine for two weeks, plac 








When writing Advertisers, please mentio 
this paver, 


n | it in warm water. If it floats, ther 


| is not sufficient moisture; 





has been 


if it sinks, 






and poisons the chick and fatal bow- 
el trouble is the result. There is, 
of course, no cure for it. 
UNCLE JO. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO 
TIFFIN, OHIG 
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FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. | 
| 


Garden Suggestions and Reminders. | 


Last year about June ist wej|take only a half hour or an hour some 
planted a few hills of cabbage seed | morning or evening to run the culti- 
in the garden,-where they were to|vator up and down the rows and | 
remain, putting three or four seed|keep the garden in good condition. | 
in a place to insure a stand and later!No difference how busy people are, | 
thinning to one plant. Although | they can spare one hour a week for | 
padly neglected, they began to head|garden work, if they think so. A 
up about the middle of July, and we} good garden is a part of the living; 
began to use them the middle of!saves outlay, and is therefore just | 
September. Cabbage worms were |as important in its way as any other | 
extremely bad and almost ate up the/ part of the farm. 
young plants before we noticed them, | s 
which made the cabbage later than is | 
they would otherwise have been. Al-| [It should be remembered _ that | 
though the cabbage was hardly as} beans should not be cultivated while | 
sweet and tender as that grown in|the dew is on, as that causes them | 
the spring or winter, it was good; |to rust. 
and very acceptable at that season. | et 
It was also nice to have it to use; | 
for fall pickle making. We expect; About June ist don’t neglect to | 
to continue to grow a little late cab-| plant tomato seed right in the row | 











Smooth, Firm Paint 


White Lead, 7f pure, mixed with pure 
linseed oil, makes paint which wears 
smooth and beautiful, not spotted and 
scaly. 





If our White Lead were not pure and 
durable, we could not afford to tell you how you 
could show up adulterants which are frequently used 
in paint materials. 


To demonstrate our confidence in every pound of White Lead marked with 
the ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ trade-mark, we will send free to anyone 
who asks it, a blowpipe with instructions how to prove, without 
fail, the purity or impurity of any White Lead he may wish to 
test. To know this test is to know how to prevent throwing money 


i Ask for Zest Equipment No. 13 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cities is nearest you: 


New York, Boston, _ Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co. ) 








bage each summer. | Where the plants are to grow, so as | 
to have all the ripe tomatoes the 
a family can eat during the late sum- 
Just now all hands are busy in! mer and fall. The tomato is too val- 
the fields, and the garden is apt to|uable a vegetable to be neglected. 
be neglected. If it can be cultivated | MRS. C. S. EVERETS. 
with a horse and cultivator, it will | Ridgeland, Miss. 








Growing Peanuts for Market. 


The larger varieties of peanuts,|are merely broken in two. Drills 
such as Virginia White, Virginia | three feet apart are usual, while the 
Red, Tennessee White, and Tennes- | plants stand from four inches to two 
see Red, require a certain amount of | feet apart in the drill; but more nuts 
lime in the soil for the growing of|and more hay will be made by mak- 
a profitable crop; but the lime may/ing the planting thicker. Cultivate 
be applied if necessary. The little | like cotton and corn, but thoroughly, 
Spanish variety is not very particular|and be sure the cultivation is shal- 
about the soil it grows on. It can|low after the first one. Be very care- 
be said for peanuts that they will|ful of a crop that is to be marketed, 
make a crop in seasons when it is|as any discoloration of the shells or 
too dry for grasses and corn. Also, | sprouting of the seed will run the 
peanuts can benefit the soil by atmos-| price down greatly. If much of a 
pheric nitrogen, as alfalfa and clov- | |crop is regularly raised, a special 
ers and peas do. | plow for getting them out of the 

ot |ground easily and well will be a de- 
| cided help. CHAS. M. SCHERER. 


In selecting soil for this crop, look 
to other things than getting a large i 
yield, if the crop is to be sold for | Leading Fruit Growing Counties of 
parching and confectionery uses. A | North Carolina. 
deficiency of lime in the soil will re- Messrs. Editors: We doubt wheth- 
sult in a large number of “pops’’ jer readers of The Progressive Farm- 
(empty pods); and if the soil con-\|er know how nicely and safely the 
tains much iron, the pods will be|fruit growing industry is increasing 
colored and the crop will not bring S| in this State. The list of commer- 
a good price; the color of the pods | |cial growers in my office includes (at 
are influenced by the color of the|this writing) 884 names, and there | 
soil in which they are grown, a grey pecioel be many others, yet here is a 
or light sandy soil being best; and | table illustrating what my figures 
some dark or clayey soils make a|show for our leading fruit counties: 
large yield, but the crop grown on 








. . e No.of No.of No. of 
them is difficult to cultivate, harvest, ‘ Growers Apple Peach 
and prepare for market. Soil that| Counties Listed Trees Trees 





is too rich in vegetable matter or |Alexander .... 53. 26,700 2,250 | 
manure will make too much vine and|Buncombe .... 28 18,350 7,860 
too few nuts, or unfilled pods, and|Guilford ...... 29 6,225 12,475 
may cause the nuts to rot in the|Haywood ..... 59 61,600 13,300 
ground. The Spanish variety is su-|Henderson .... 30 22,125 4,225 
perior here again, in that it will not|Montgomery .. 6 575 51,900 
be harmfully affected as much as the|Moore ......- 20 1,070 = 57,675 
larger varieties that are more popu | Surry sereeeee T3 35,390 4,965 
lar for persons to eat. | Watauga ..... 40 59,930 1,525 
|}Wilkes ....... 56 42,300 5,520 

m lYancey ....... 14 20,530 650 

Peanuts had better follow some | F. SHERMAN, Jr. 


hoed crop, ag cotton, corn or pota- | 
toes, so the land will be free from 
weeds. The soil should be prepared | 
as for corn, but more thoroughly. | 
Do the breaking deeply some time 
previous to planting; and just before 
planting work the soil thoroughly DEATH TO POTATO BUGS 

with a cultivator, disc, or some sur-| | pave a new and sure Potato Bug Extermin- 
face working implement, and finish | ator, easily applied. Pr ce, 50e. 

with a drag. Havea thoroughly pul- Tri-An-Ole Mfg. Co. —— J, 757 Broadway, N.Y. 
verized seed bed. Some planters|_ Sax 

prefer wide beds, while others plant 
flat. 

Plant about an inch deep when 
the soil is damp and two inches 
when it is drier. With the larger 
varieties the nuts had better be shell- 
ed before planting, but the Spanish 
variety will do very well if the pods 


do not multiply there to annoy the 
hens. 
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THINKING FARMERS, 


of today who are alert to their own interests 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY . 
who sells the BEST for the LEAST money. 
THE GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., of Atlanta, Ga., operate the “ 
only factory in the South selling direct at factory prices. aks < a, a 
OUR DIRECT TO YOU PLAN MEE SF 
gaves you the drummers’ expense, the jobbers’ commission, and J 


enormous dealers’ profits. We can save you from $25.00 to $40.00 























ON RUNABOUTS, TOP BUGGIES, SURREYS, PHAETONS, — 
AND WAGONS. ut 
OUR NEW N MONEY- SAVING CATALOG = 





with complete descriptions and 
full particulars will be mailed 
Post paid. Write for it today. 
A postal will do, 
Golden Eagie 
Bugsy Co. 
159 
Edgewuud Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Station 6 































































Get This Rife Hydraulic Ram 


If there is a stream, spring or pond near by and have running water wherever 
you want it. ‘+ . titania 

works continuously without at- 
i —— Pumps Water With Water, tention. No expense for power, 
nothing to get out of order. Raises water 30 feet for each foot of fall. 
For Home, Farm, I:rigation, and all purposes. Over 7,000 in use. 
Free Plans and een furnished, Write Today. 









THE COLE GUANO 









RIFE ENGINE 2130TRINITY BLDG. 














SPREADER ‘AND 








CULTIVATOR 













Keep a sharp lookout around the | 
nest boxes to be sure that insects | 


| 
| 


"MODERN CANNER COMPANY 


The Famous Commercial Home Canners, 
For Farmers, Fruit Growers and Truck Raisers. 
Write today for Free Illustrated Literature. 


Spreads 
Guano over 
a space 8 
to 10 inches 
vide. Cov- 
ers and thor- 
oughly mix- 
es it with | 
the soil. 
Beats all fo: puctiuy guano under any crop. Hopper holds one-fourth sack. 
Puts out any kind ot guano f00 to 2000 pounds to the acre. Finest cultivator for 


general purposes. Speciaily adapted to applying guano to growing crops, and culti- 
vating them nicely without extra labor. Write for full infurmation to-day 


The Cole Manufacturing Gompany, 
Bor F, - - - - _ Charlotte, N. G. 








Manufacturers of 





BRIDGEPORT, Alabama. 
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She Country’s Cabbage Garden. 


Where One Man Plants Four 


Cotton. 


Messrs. Editors: This is one of 
the finest and most progressive sec- 
tions in the United States. Its soil 
is the richest, producing everything 
most abundantly. Its.climate is de- 
lightful and healthy and 
standing it is the home of the Sei 
Island cotton, and one of the largest 


Tons of 
Profusion—Luxuries of Land and Water in the Home of Sea 


notwith- | 
1,;staple will be controlled by 


Cabbage Secd—Other Truck in 


Island 


where except by renewing the seed 
every year or two (it will run out), 
and then a very much coarser and 
inferior grade is raised. The plant- 
‘ers have formed a seed association 
|to regulate the seed output and the 
the as- 
| sociation, 


and most progressive truck growing | 


sections of the world, you seldom 
see anything written about it, 
it is little known outside of the im- 
mediate section. 


Before the War and After. 


Prior to the ‘‘war,’’ this and the 
adjacent islands (Edisto, Wadma- 
law, John’s, Young’s, and portions 
of the mainland) were the home of 
the Sea Island cotton, and Southern 
aristocracy. The planters were vast- 
ly rich, and lived in great ease and 
splendor. 

The coast being more exposed to 
raids and the ravages of war, suffer- 
ed perhaps more than any other por- 
tion of the country, and was almost 
totally devastated, houses burned 
and property of every description de- 
stroyed. The owners at the close of 
the war found themselves possessed 
of practically nothing but their ruin- 
ed plantations many of which were 
soon wrenched from them by exces- 
sive war tax, and_ reconstruction 
misrule. Naturally our people were 
slow in adapting themselves to the 
new order of things and it was years 
before the section began to show 
signs of material progress. 


Home of Sea Island Cotton. 


As I said before, this is the home 
of the Sea Island cotton. 
the planters sell their entire crops 
at from seventy-five cents to one dol- 
lar per pound, before it is planted. 
(Of course there are coarser 
planted.) 


and | 


Many of | 


grades | 
It cannot be raised else- | 


Cabbage and Other Vegetables in 


Profusion. 


| 
| 

Cabbage, potatoes, and all of the 
small truck are raised in very large 
quantities, and is shipped in season 
from Young’s Island at the rate of 
40 to 80 carloads per day. Large 
crops of corn and short cotton are 
raised after the truck, making two 
profitable crops raised on the same 
land each year. Cabbage plants 
grow to great perfection in the open 
air, and are shipped by the millions 
all over the United States. About 
700 acres were sown to this crop this 
season, one man alone planting four 
tons of seed. 


Luxuries of Land and Water. 

This country, before the war, 
the garden spot of the world, and 
is destined to become so again, sur- 
rounded, as we are, with every nat- 
ural luxury that a country could pro- 
duce. Fish, oysters, shrimps, crabs, 
and clams in great abundance at our 
very door, our beautiful streams 
dotted with elegant launches, yachts, 
and other pleasure crafts, make it 
indeed an ideal spot. 

Lands are worth ten times as 
|much as they were eight or ten years 
| ago, and are still enhancing in value. 
| Very few places are for sale at any 
|price. Our beets go to moving out 
|in March, our cabbage crop begins 
| to move rapidly by the first of April, 
and after that everything is hustle 
jand hurry in this luxuriant garden 
spot. D. C. SAUNDERS. 

Colleton Co., S. C. 


was 











How to Destroy Weevils in Corn. 


Messrs. Editors: I would like to 
know the best method for keeping | 
insects out of corn put up in the| 
shuck. W. P. BARKER. 

Lumberton, N. C. 


(Answered by Prof. W. I. Smith, En- | 


tomologist, A. and M. College, 
West Raleigh, N. C.) 


Corn frequently becomes infested | 
with weevils while in the field, but| 
the work of these insects does not) 
become evident until sometime after | 
the corn has been gathered. If corn 
is not infested before gathered, the 
shuck sometimes acts as a protection 
to keep weevils out. It has the dis- 
advantage, however, of preventing 
one from readily noticing the pres- 
ence of weevils unless the corn is | 
carefully examined. 


ee 


The remedy consists in thoroughly 
fumigating infested corn with carbon 
bi-sulphide. This is a clear, vile 
smelling liquid, which evaporates 
readily on exposure to the air, 


insect life. For fumigating it should 
be used at the rate of one and one- 
half to two pounds for one hundred 
bushels of corn. It is usually im- 
possible to successfully fumigate corn 
in the bin, as there are too many | 
openings in it for the escape of gas. 
The bottoms and sides of the corn} 
bins must be perfectly air tight. The | 
fumes of carbon bi-sulphide are} 
heavier than air. To fumigate, | 


the | 
fumes of which are deadly poison to| 


|place the liquid in shallow dishes on 
|top of the corn or pour it directly on 
the corn. Close the top of the bin 
| box. It does not injure the quality 
;of the corn. Fumigate for 24 hours. 
| Carbon bi-sulphide is very inflam- 
|able, and those who use it should 
be careful not to take lighted lan- 
terfs, cigars, or any light about 
| while the fumigation is going on. 
| The fumes are poisonous to both 
men and animals if breathed in suffi- 
|cient quantity. There is practically 
|very little danger of poisoning cattle 
|or stock, even if kept in the barn 
| where the corn is being fumigated, 
but a person should be careful not to 
lleave the stock tied close by the corn 
bin, for it might hurt them to 
breathe the fumes for any length of 
| time. 


& 


| I must say that it is practically im- 
| possible to keep insects out of corn, 
{in ordinary corn bins, if there are 
|any weevils present. If your corn 
jis at present uninfested the best pro- 
tection is to place it in bins which 
have been thoroughly cleaned out, 
and all possible hiding places for 
| the weevils in the near vicinity also 
{thoroughly cleaned. Finally, watch 
| your own corn carefully, and if pres- 
| ence of weevils is noted fumigate as 
| suggested. Remember, however, 
that the fumigation will not be suc- 
|cessful unless the chamber is per- 
|fectly tight. It is advisable and of- 
ten necessary to fumigate a second 
|time, two weekr after the first treat- 
ment, 


ONGO 


" NEVER-LEAK” 


RO OFING 2 





Send for Free Sample 


-To-Day! 





Then get Congo 


OES your roof leak? The *t Congo. 
Congo is the best ready rooting ever 


offered to the man who is 


looking for someihing good, re2zble and not too expensive. 


Ir is called ‘‘never-leak’”’ 
make, but we know Congo. 
"Dry it. 


Roofing. 


This sounds like a big claim to 


Cover that old roof, which you have repaired for years, 


with Congo, and you’ll find it the most durable, proof-against-cverything 


kind of roofing made. 
Economical ? Yes, 


cold, rain or snow. 


maximum service at minimum 
outlast them. 

Isn’t Congo worth investigating? 
Write fora Free Sample. 
like. Water can’t hurt Congo. 

also impervious. 
Congo is the roof you want. 


Test tt, 
To heat, 


for your bills for repairs on other kinds of 
roofs in a few years would pay for Congo 


It’s not affected by heat, 


It is soft and pliable,—like rubber— but infinitely 
superior because it wiil not crack, buckle or shrink. 
cost. 


Cengo wiil give 
Cheaper than shingles, and will 


Soak it in wateras long as you 
cold and acid fumes it is 


Let us hear from you. 


UNITED ROOFING 


AND MFG. CO., 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co., 


587 WEST END TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 








“ASK YOUR DEALER” FOR THE 


REUBEN JONES IMPROVED FENDER 


The 


LCOK 
FOR 
OUR 

TRADE 

MARK 


< 
=1) 


The Thing for Young Crops. 


Throws fine loose earth to the 
plant, and rocks and clods to the 
middle. Sav s Labor. Allows 
Rupid Plowing. Protects Plant. 


above cut Shows the Reuben Jones Fender attached to Universal Stock, using 


scooter and heel scrape. 


SAVES HALF 
THE HOEING. 
* GET ONE EARLY 


F. I. STONE & CO., 


PRICE 75 CENTS 


Sole 
Makers, 


EXPRESS 
CHARGES 
COLLECT. 


Dept. A, ATLANTA 


Write us for free book of instructions. 











LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 


HORSE- 


SELF-FEED Woop ORSTEELPITMAN 
Quality gives best results. Send for catalog. 


id. MiliStreet. - - - °° 


THE OLD RELIABLE, IN USE 25 YEARS. 
POWER AND BELT-POWER 
Our Various Styles Meet all Demands. 


KANSAS CITY HAY-PRESS CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








farms. 
land in the South. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., | 





VIRGINIA FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For sale-—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
We have the loamy chocolate soil with red ¢ lay subsoil. 
Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


ne., Real Estate Agents, Mecklenburg Co., 


No better 


Chase City, Virginia, 








hte Out ‘ca prea 


Three broke fox dogs, 4 years old, $12.50 each; 
two broke dogs. $10.00 each; extra broke bitch, 
gli. 50; two extra coon and possum hounds $12.50 
each: two for $10.00 each; pair extra 18 months 
qozs. $20.00; two pairs pups, $10.00 per pair: 
red fox cubs, six for $25.00, Send cash with 
order JOHN BOUIN, 

(M- O. Office, Shelbyville.) Southville, Ky. 


When writing ‘advertisers, ‘please 





mention this paper. 





STENGILS 


ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stencils, give us a tria lorder. 
Manufacturers||30 years experience proves we cut them 
Mill Operators | right. We strive to excel! and please. ; 
Shippers, |Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
eum Box 34 ap as ATLANTA, GA. cos 








